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Though 1933 has barely had a chance to suggest the trend of 
the year, a number of encouraging factors have already come 





to light. ... Steel production is turning slowly upw ard under 


the impetus supplied by the automobile industry whose con 
fidence in the market of the current year stands in gratifying 
contrast to the hesitation so prevalent elsewhere. . . . Car- 
loadings showed the first gain over the preceding year since 
1929, though enthusiasm must be tempered by the knowledge 
that Christmas affected the 1931 week. . . . The stock and bond 
markets have shaken off the lethargy of the past few weeks, 
and commodity prices are showing greater stability. 

Further easing of money rates extending to the mortgage 
market in New York, a continued inflow of gold from abroad, 
and a return flow of currency to the banks are strengthening 





the financial situation. . . . Inflationary speeches of senators 
and Congressional promotion of farm relief through the 
elaborate allotment scheme of production control and price 
fixing have startled foreign observers, but left domestic interests 
cold. . . . Whether Mr. Roosevelt's meeting with Congres 
sional leaders will result in more profitable activity for the 
lame duck session remains to be seen. . . . The uncertainty as 
to governmental policy is undoubtedly obscuring the track 
and delaying credit expansion. . . . Trade abroad is mending, 
particularly in Germany which has concluded trade agreements 
with both France and Canada that may be the forerunners of 
similar treaties paving the way for the more complete success 
of the world economic conference this summer. 
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chassis f.0.6. factory (tax extra) 


Rated Capacity: 1/2-ton. 

Wheelbase: 113 inches. 

Engine: 6-cylinder, L-head type, 3-5 16- 
inch bore x 4-1/8-inch stroke. Develops 
70 horsepower. Exhaust valve seat in- 
serts. Full pressure lubrication. Down- 
draft carburetion. Air cleaner. 

Clutch: 9-inch single plate, with built-in 
vibration damper. 

Rear Axle: Spiral-bevel gear type. Hotch- 
kiss type final drive. Chrome - molybde- 
num axle shafts, pressed steel housing 
Tapered-roller differential and axle- 
shaft bearings. 

Brakes: 4-wheel mechanical, 2-shoe type, 
self-energizing, internal-expanding and 
cable-controlled. 

Springs: Semi-elliptic. All leaves of chrome- 
vanadium steel. Self-adjusting spring 
shackles. 

Wire wheels: 40-spoke, 18-inch with 5.25- 
18 balloon tires. 

Standard equipment includes trumpet horn, 
spare wire wheel, fender well tire carri- 
er, front and rear fenders, and full-length 
running boards. All instruments attract- 
ively grouped in panel on dash. 
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‘" Announces Half-Ton 6-Cylinder Model ees 


to Sell at $360 
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fs IUSANDS of truck users have 
long looked for a half-ton mode! 
from International Harvester. They 
have missed International quality 
in the low-price ed field. 

For it is on quality that Interna- 
tional Harvester built its outstand- 
ing success. Because of quality it 
has steadily increased its leadership 
among full-line truck manufactur- 
ers, greatly improving its relative 
position during the recent difficult 
years. It has e stablished this record 
on chassis pric es never lower than 
$600 and ranging up to more than 
86.000. High reputation, dependable 
verformance, and unfailing service 
an brought new International 
buyers in increasing thousands. 

Now new conditions have given 


us our opportunity. Today ‘nterna- 


INTERNATION’SL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED 





tional provides another product of 


high quality in the new Interna- 
tional Half-Ton Model D-1. 
This new truck is being built 
according to International spec ifi- 
cations in one of the finest plants 
in the automotive industry. The 
truck has already been put into pro- 
duction and the sav ings of an an- 
ticipated large volume are being 
passed on to truck users. 

This new 6-cylinder truck at its 
unprecedented low International 
price takes with it every guarantee 
that every International Truck ear- 
ries. It is safeguarded by the same 
nation-wide service. , 

You are cordially invited to 
Visit any International Branch or 
dealer and see this new half-ton 
International. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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' Brave New Model World ace Meee oe ee 








Ul 11¢ \ 
The motor makers face the future with customary cour- OOS Sy TOF 
; . - : by romatic S| rk ind hh { ! 
age—and appropriate caution. New models again offer new refinements; several cars 
more car for less money, but this year production will {°° Sting Mross® 
wait for orders. vheeling is no longer a big sa 
In general, tl f 
New York Show is Christmas there was betor« pius these xtras it and mor powcr | They ¢ 
; \) Year's, Fourth of July, and The a lower price additional power, not t 
Bie Game rolled into one mad week of The system, due to circumstances b changes in the ¢ or s f 
rences, contacts, and cocktails. It yond the industry's control, failed to ders but by way of 
> the time when the motor men make work. So, after a year of waiting for ments. Frames are heavy 
offerings, point with pride, cele- old cars to get older, the industry has rigid; the X frame pionecred by ‘ 
their importance, and plead with shifted its strategy, redesigned its new Auburn is pted | | 
ssembled dealers in the locker room models to accelerate the senility of tl mountings, reflecting tl infl 
. eet out and FIGHT for dear old old ones Chrysler's floating pow f 
Detroit and a good trade-in. This year’s show features more radical _ ble The averag ompression 
[his year, despite the depression and changes than any since the horscless car- higher, a trend h affects t 
w model revelations of recent riage became a motor car. Most ap-  troleum industry 
ks, the excitement of Show Weck is parent (and most expensive to make) Few Doughnuts 
less breathless than usual. Enough are the changes in appearance whicl I} super-balloon (“‘doughnut"’) 
se packages remain unopened un- affect the whole structure and manufa tire has not had the effect predicted « 
q rneath the Christmas tree to bring ture. Streamlining is the principal de- car design, possibly bx 
the proper gasps of astonishment. vice to hasten obsolescenc« No on (and treasurers) have been too 
Never Say Die will ever ask, “Is that a new car for occupied with planning for profit 
Astonishment, for the most part, that there will be no doubt about it lower production levels to list to t 
itomobile makers are able to do it Three common characteristics identify demands of the salesmen. | 
That they have the cash and the the 1933 models. In the patois of D feature it, and on only ot 
ge to continue in their ancient troit, they are “snowplows, skirts, and ard equipment 
ition of bigger and better cars beavertails."" The “snowplows” are th This year's sl ; more ortant 
Last year’s new models sought sales rakish v'd radiators, the ‘‘skirts’” are on than ever. There are large holes to | 
. a bonus of gadgets and premiums the fenders, and the “‘beavertails’’ ar mended in the dealer fences. TI 
price cuts. Few major shifts were the fat and smoothly rounded posteriors shifts in merchandising in tl thi 
ident. Chief sales point was, “All of the giant stecl beetles. some automobile men see a use of 
> 
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VW ] I “N 
tOST STREAMLINED—The new Willys 77 combines the characteristics which jeature this year’s cars. It has the “snowplow” 
diator, the fender “skirts,” the “beavertail” back end with recessed spare tire. Its sheet-steel skin covers all its bones, even the 
> ead lights being merged with the fenders. This most extremely streamlined member of the low price class promises 25 to 30 







iles on the gallon and 70 miles an hour. Automobile men will watch closely the reaction of the public to these ideas. 
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cialty selling’ including the loud ring 
ing of doorbells. At no other time has 
the industry been more concerned about 
what the public thinks of its new prod- 
ucts, and what it can pay for them. One 
large group has gone so far as to send 
out questionnaires and tax-paid compli 
mentary tickets to representative auto 
mobile owners of the New York area, 
requesting their confidential reactions 
on the new sales points, and their choice 
of car in each price group. This year, 
many a brass hat who never put foot on 
the of the exhibition floor ts 


Carpet 
wandering around with his cars open 


When the Wolverine, the Detroiter, 
and the Red Arrow pull out for home, 
their weary passengers will start think- 
ing about the next show, and the things 
they'll do in 1934. For no other entre 
preneurs play so hard and eagerly. De- 
spite hard collars and high finance, it’s 


still “the automobile game” for most 
of them 
And the players have an eye on a 


jack pot which hasn't been cracked in 
three rounds of new models—the tre 
mendous potential market of unsold au- 
tomobiles which has been building up 
these last hard years 


Cigarette Strategy 


10c. smokes have been going up in volume; so 15e. 
ones are going down in price. 


THE other jaw of the price pincers was 


closed on the manufacturers of 10¢ 
cigarettes when the first business day 
of the new year brought the long 


rumored drop in quotations on standard 
brands from $6.85 to $6 a thousand 
less than 12¢ a pack to retailers who 
take their usual discounts. Rising prices 
on medium to common grades of 
tobacco, catching the dime smoke makers 
with low carryover stocks (BW’*—]an 
4°32) have already made trouble for 
them 

The cut in sales price, led by George 
Washington Hill of the American 
Tobacco Co. (Lucky Strikes) and obvi 
ously aimed at the lower-level competi- 
tion, takes “15¢"" smokes sold at 
2-packs-for-a-quarter out of the loss- 
leader class. Since it was thrusting 
them into that category by an increase 
from $6.40 to $6.85 a thousand on 
June 1, 1931 (BW’—Jul8’31)_ that 
opened a rebellious market to the dime 
varieties, the shift in strategy is being 
watched with keen interest. Retailers 
who have put prices up to 2 for 27¢ 
say it was inevitable. 

Increase Cut Sales 
Cigarette sales began to drop imme 


diately upon the 1931 jump in price 
by the "Big 4.” Totals for May, 1931, 
were 1.43% ahead of those for the 


same month of the previous year; June 
saw them 2.06% behind June of 1930; 
the gap had widened to 10° by August 
There were sporadic pick-ups in later 
months and, though sales were 9.28% 
off for the first 10 months of °32, last 
fall showed a rather consistent gain, 
November being off 3° against 6.76% 
in October, and 3.96% in September 

Unfortunately for the 15¢ brands, 
evidence has been easily available to 
show that a considerable part of the 
pick-up was due to the rising popularity 
of the new 10¢ packs (BW —Nor9'32) 
It has been followed by rumors that 
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one or more of the Big 4 would accept 
the verdict and capitalize it by invading 
the lower-priced field. More credible 
reports said that any such venture would 
be preceded by experiments to see what 
price-cutting would do. The latest 
move confirms these reports, indicates 
that the old-line makers will bet—for a 
while, at least—on the lure of 2-for-a- 
quarter and the power of their publicity 
against the appeal of 2-for-20¢ unsup- 
ported by advertising’s artful aid. If 
they lose, the price cut will have cost 
them $60 millions 


Mail Order Prices 


The 2 big “flyers” offer mid- 
winter concessions but indicate 
that increases are not far behind. 


MAIL-ORDER houses must necessarily 
have a midwinter bargain catalogue, to 
neutralize the effect of the close-out, 
pre-inventory, post-inventory or what- 
have-you special sales of the local dry- 
goods, department, furniture, clothing, 
shoe, and variety stores. So post offices 
all over the land, barely dug out of 
the avalanche of Christmas mail, are 
carrying midwinter “flyers” to the 21- 
million-odd customers of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. 

The “flyers” are, however, less for- 
midable in size than even their most 
recent, already slim predecessors; the 
number of items wos at bargain 
prices is smaller and, most important 
of all, the actual price reductions to 
presumably “bargain” levels average in 
the Sears book only 9.29, the smallest 
since 1930 when prices began tobog 
ganing. 

Prognosticators, who recently pre- 
dicted that in the forthcoming “big” 
catalogue the mail order houses would 
effect important price increases, hold 








Farrell 
( om r 


HIS TURN—Patrick J. 
eran of the Interstate 
Commission, is the chairman for 


confirmed by th 
indicate imper 


forecasts 
that both houses 
price increases in their current ff 

Sears is known to have cover 
raw-material requirements for som: 
ahead at last summer's low comm 
price levels, but the company now 
dicates that after Feb. 28, expiratior 
the flyer-bargain period, prices on 
tain groups will have to be raised 

Similarly, Ward points out that 
of the prices may prove to be rc 
lows that cannot again be dupli 
cites as an instance current prices 
cotton goods, made possible thr 
million-yard purchases at wholc 
prices far below present levels. 

Tires Unchanged 

Tire manufacturers and dealers 
comfort in the fact that, after the pr 
battle induced by the imposition of 
excise tax, the price policy of the 1 
order houses appears to have been 
tled along more constructive lines. 1 
prices in the “flyers” show no chang 


their 


from those established when the tax 
was added, while those quoted at mail 
order retail stores are approxim 


5% higher, to cover the cost of ser 
ing which retail-store customers ex 
without charge. 

Return of old Dobbin to grc 
prominence as the farmer's friend 
pears to be expected by mail-order 1 
chandisers. The harness sections arc 
getting more catalogue space 
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Rent Strike 


Liggett’s landlords set the pattern for meeting the chains’ 
challenge of, “‘Lease adjustments or bankruptcy”; 


seek 


compromise by group action. 


CHAIN store companies which 
waved the red flag of “drastic meas 
ures” at obdurate landlords are gaining 
more than passing attention The 
Liggett 550-store drug chain, waver 
nreeminent, now seems assured of sub- 
stantial rent reductions. More impor- 
tant, the procedure in the Liggett case 
nay eventually be used as a pattern for 
ther chains and landlords 
Louis K. Liggett Co.'s matter-of-fact 
jemand for rent reductions (BW— 
Oct5'32) caused, first, amusement, then 
consternation, then panic among chain 
store lessors. The amusement was 
short-lived because landlords, hurrying 
to their attorneys for advice, soon found 
that the formidable Drug, Inc., 
wner of the Liggett chain, would go 
nscathed if its subsidiary should be 
put through bankruptcy, that the parent 
ratio of assets to liabilities 


\¢ 


rs 7-1 
lidn't help them one bit 

Consternation set in when, 

ks after the first demand, 


just 4 


Massa 


isetts records revealed the incorpora 


have 


tion of Liggett Co., Inc. This was 
quickly interpreted as a curtain-raiser to 
receivership and a wash-out of 
with the new corporation ready for th« 
formal of its assets back to that 
same formidable Drug, Inc 

Panic came on Nov. 10 when a vol 
untary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
although a temporary stay was secured 
as the result of an equity suit by one 
of the company’s Philadelphia land 
lords. The frequent appearance in the 
newspapers of dispatches showing that 
the receivers for United Cigar Store Co 
were cancelling leases in bunches of a 
hundred and more added to the panic 


leases 


sale 


On Nov. 23 formation of the Liggett 
Landlords National Protective Com 
mittee was announced, and the court 


has since granted several extensions of 
the stay, to give this committee a chance 
to work out a plan 

To that end feverish efforts have been 
made to get the 550-odd landlords to 
gether. First reports, 
them, showed that 47° were 


covering 170 ot 
. 


now Will 
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Acme 


CONGRESSMEN’S GARAGE—Under the fountain in the Capitol plaza is an 


$0)" 


eol).000 garage, just opened, for members of Congress. 
Right, is Washington's only public subway. 


special stall with his name on it. 
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Every Senator has a 





ing to accept a reduction ol >" during 
1933, 43.50 had the matter indet 
onsideration 9.5% would make n 
concessions wm sex that 
the 13.50" m b cx h 
their medicine if they f ¢ 1 of 
their fellows so inclined I star 
patte rs were those who had leases on 
percentage-of -gross bast 1 felt tl 
they were already in for a licking 

The committee is hoy 1 that { 
ther canvassing will carry it far eno 
toward an adjustment of tl rent 


problem to justify postponement if not 
abandonment 
ceedings B 
plications in the othng 

over 1,000 sub-tenants 


of the receivership pro 


there may be further « 


] iggctt has 


whose rent in the past has contribut 
substantially to net income These t 


ants, too, have felt the depression an 
over half of them are in arrears w 
their rent If these ar to stay i 


business, Liggett will have to pass along 


some of the reductions it gets, in whicl 
event the performance of many of rt 
own stores may remain just as nsat 
factory as before 
Viewed as Test Case 

Chain store exccutives view the Lig 
gett proceedings as a test cas They ar 
also watching reactions to tl It 
matum-like notice, contained in tl 
5-year readjustment plan announced by 
Schulte Retail Stores Cory whicl 
among other provisions demands that 
its landlords make rent reductions total 
ing $1 million annually 

Meanwhile, real estate int t 
alarmed by the large number of chair 
reorganizations (Bil Oct5,2¢ >», ar 
making frantic efforts to forestall fur 
ther receiverships of nationa! chain 
The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards is st issuing the first 
report of its new committee on com 
mercial leasing policies, dealing par 
ticularly with the position of 2 im 


portant chains now flying distress sig 


nals. Factual data are provided to clarify 
the landlord's position Proce dur 
through landlords’ protective commit 


tees or as individuals is outlined and 


explained. In addition, the board is 
sponsoring the formation of loc il com 
with commercial 
present 


mittees to coopcrate 
property-owners in the 
has already appointed chairmen in 18 
important cities 


Ccresis 





Chain Tax Snapped 


Michigan decision that a city can’t 
penalize multiple store-ownership 
is a blow to the anti-chain drive. 








CHAIN stores made a notable break in 
the chain of municipal tax ordinanc 
which has been bound around them in 
the last year or two when the Circuit 
County Court of Wayne County, Mich: 



















van, handed down a decision the other 
lay unsnapping the Hamtramck, Mich., 
impost. This is the first time they have 
drawn an easy breath since Portland 
Ore., cast a referendum vote of 53,871 
to 51,782 in favor of the handicap 
which its city fathers had decided to 
pl wce on multiple store ownership (BW 
Novi3d' 32) 

Portland, 
compared with the Michigan city. Its 
levy ran from $6 a year for 1 store up 
to $50 for a group of over 20. Ham- 
tramck, which is part of Greater De 
troit, has gone to greater anti-chain 
lengths than any other municipality. Its 
ordinance called for a tax of $25 on the 
first store and jumped to $1,000 for all 
stores over 4 under one ownership If 
this had stood, the National Chain Store 
Association's defense against the grow 


ing practice of slapping local licens¢ 


however was generous 


a T 
Washing Up 


fees on its members would have looked 
like a forlorn hope. The fact that 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
won the first decisive legal battle against 
this practice will have an important 
‘ffect on the course of chain taxation in 
the legislative year ahead 

Judge Theodore J. Richter of the 
Wayne County Court left no question 
as to the decisiveness of the victory 
There can be little doubt of the un 
constitutionality of the ordinance itself,” 
he said. “Whatever the rights of the 
city to regulate food stores, they cannot 
under the guise of regulation or taxa- 
tion, enact an ordinance calling for the 
payment of different amounts for the 
same privilege—that of operating one 
store—just because one, two, three or 
four stores may be operated in addition 
to that one. This is an arbitrary, unjust 
and illegal classification.” 


The washing-machine maker who was first to go to a 


lower price level is first to climb out. 


The industry, 


weary of wringing costs out of cut prices, watches closely. 


WASHING-MACHINE makers, mopping 
up after a year of price cuts, see what 
they hope is the first slight twist of an 
upward trend in prices 

The price cuts came out in the wash 
as expected, in the form of a 50% 
drop in dollar volume compared with a 
30 decline in unit sales. In 1931, 
volume was $69,020,000; in this last 
year, $33,619,000. Unit sales fell from 
812,000 electric washers in 1931 to 
$69,000 in 1932. Electrical Merchan 
dising, which keeps an eye on these 
things, estimates the average price for 
washers in 1932 at $59, against $85 
in 1931. 

Cut 2 Years Ago 

Two years ago, Syracuse Washing 
Machine Co. went off the $99.50 stand 
ard with its $79.50 Easy washer. There 
were lower-priced washers at that time 
the mail vot houses had them at $67, 
ind the department stores were not far 
behind. But this was the first departure 
from the $99 level by a leading manu 
facturer, and as such, it attracted a good 
deal of notice 

There was a great splashing in the 
trade, and many harsh words were used 
by makers and sellers alike, but eventu 
ally other makers jumped into the lower 
price brackets. And with these “‘legiti- 
mate’ companies cutting prices and 


throats in the best mail-order manner, 
the troubled waters were soon stained 
red with the ink of lost profits. 

It is poetic justice that the company 
which took the easiest way down in 
the chase after volume, now takes the 
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hardest but only really effective way 
back to profits 

The current $59.50 Easy washer has 
been discontinued, and Syracuse has 
established $69.50 as the bottom price 
in the line for a wringer-agitator ma- 
chine. There is a new model at this 
price, and another at $89.50 with pump 

The company stresses the point that 
this is not an arbitrary price increase on 
a staple piece of merchandise, but an 
elimination of a lower-priced line in 
favor of a better one. Syracuse feels 
that the lure of the bargain is about 
exhausted. The public has been cured 
of the “special” disease and now must 
be shown that quality is included in 
the price. The new models offer new 
features to justify the higher prices. 
Among them, ase bigger agitators and 
improved wringers 

The industry will watch the move 
closely: Easy guessed right in 1930. 
Even the retailing chains of the mail 
order houses, which have done a large 
but hardly profitable business in the 
year just past, may decide that profits 
are as necessary as sales. 


Furniture 


Grand Rapids goes modern, but 
stays traditional, too. 


GRAND Rapips has opened its 111th 
Furniture Exposition (Jan. 3-14) with 
what it cautiously features as “the most 
comprehensive showing of modern fur- 





niture that has ever taken 
America.”” Exhibitors are si 
ously pointing out that they 
have a variety of “modern ada; 
from such traditional styles as | 
Biedermeier, and Directoire, wit! 
of new concessions in establis! 
Grand Rapids remembers 
pened to furniture manufact 
thought that the last “New Er 
their opportunity to throw tra 
and father’s old chair—out of 
dow to make way for a modern 
didn’t take 
the promise of big money that 
to lie behind the prospect of 
Americans on a totally new st 
furniture that wouldn't tolerate 
ample of the old in the same ro 
modernism gets the lead in t 
nouncement of the 1933 show 
with indications that Grand Rap 
tends to keep it in its place th 
Its place, according to the f 
men, is preeminently in apa 
homes in industrial 
architecture and space restrictior 
spire against the amplitude and 
Severe lin 


However, it cannot 


centers 


of the old designs 
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swung on the back of a door, h 
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CLOSET-DOOR—The 


utensils or clothes, occupies no 
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space, and pivots in its own wid 
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to harmonize with  box-likc« 


woods to give the 





s, contrasting 


; n that the furniture is smaller 
: t really is, uncompromisingly 


colors in upholstery fabrics to 


n plain apartment quarters In 
the requirements, Grand 


Says 


Cannon Practice 


Rapids, you ar defining modern ft 

niture Millions of families living u 
apartments in our great incustrial 
! rich sale for this 


centers pr vide a 
Meanwhile, it wi 


furniture 
on selling other kinds of furniture to 


. ! 
the other millions 


World’s biggest towel manufacturer changed its mer- 


chandising policies so as to sell the chain stores yet keep 


its other distributors happy. 


WHEN a retail chain orders a trainload 
meless towels, it's just so much 
ss for the mill and for the chain 


hen the trainload carries on each 
the advertised brand name of the 
turer it seems to be everybody's 
siness 

This, Cannon Mills discovered last 
when it sold such a trainload to the 
fF. W. Woolworth Co., giving the 5&10 
(&20) chain the privilege of advertis 
nd selling the contents thereof as 
non towels, no less. 
Immediate reaction was a loud wail 
disappointment from other clients 

ributing Cannon towels at other 
higher—prices had_ hitherto 
telling each other that if every 
manufacturer protected its repu 
for quality and its customers as 
Cannon did there might be a profit in 
Department stores 


who 


xtile business. 


hurried in word that, unable to meet 
Woolworth on even a loss-leader or 
below-cost basis, Cannon towels had 


become just drugs on their markets 
Woolworth won the towel business of 
the week and the month (into 
sale extended in 
ns). Wholesalers passed on 
them accom- 
d by sizzling notices that there 
ildn’'t be any more because they 
ildn’t make any more Cannon sales 
And, despite all this Cannon enters 
} with its distributors more enthusi- 
about its products and policies than 
have cver been. 
Now Anonymous 
One reason is that word has 
forth that, while Cannon will still 
ill the chain stores it can, the chain 
ners will not even whisper, much 


the day, 
ich its some scc- 
copies 


cancellations, some of 


As ate MON 


now 


Ss advertise, the brand name in con- 
n with their towel sales. 
But there’s more to it than that 


more” consisting chiefly of the 
Cannon merchandising program 
reby this manufacturer is comple- 
nting an aggressive program of ad- 
ing to build consumer-d?mand 
special drive to develop whole 
and retailer sales by supplying 
merchandising advice, including 
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the loan of specialists to assist distrib 
utors with store, display and personnel 
training problems. Tying in with this 
the company is paying increased atten 
tion to the presentation of its products 
using color and design, novel packag 


ing eftects, cellophane and other mod 


Fur Tax Fails 





[ 5 i s C 
bility Ur r ft soot gy scry 

nay been buried tl last s 

C bers ot revolt 

l P to | Ss s st 
| SC : t \ 
years C us! : a if | t 
idea of weaving t 
——— ae ; 
towcl design tor sers § 
hotels, railroad st S 
A resulting increas vO t 
sudden large my if i S when t 
company consolidated with 8 ¢ 
and became the largest towel manuf 
turer in th« 

In 1932—of all years—its tonr 
xcce led that ol { prey 
months Re ent 1idditions to the ¢ 
non line (Bu D $°32) are b 
to tor st an cvent col let 


woolen Cannon pro 

for the home Distributors, not 
} 

' 


steady mecrcase in purchasing \ 
a ' ' , 
s His as a orl ICVCIOT 


Frauds and ingenious but legitimate evasions cut three- 
quarters from the tax yield on fur-trimmed coats and, by 
the letter of the law, most of that comes from those least 


able to pay. 
A WOMAN buying a fur-trimmed coat 
costing $32.50 or less finds that she has 
to pay a 10% tax to Uncle Sam on the 
entire garment. If she 
the coat, she only has to pay 
the cost of the fur trimming! 


That 


more for 
10%, on 


ys 


is the situation as it works out 
under the present law. Representative 
O'Connor (N. Y.) wants an amend 
ment which would repeal this provision 
and make the repeal retroactive. The 
Treasury will not object. One object 
of making it retroactive is to keep a 
lot of cloak and suit manufacturers out 
of jail. Another is to save numerous dc 
partment store operators from prosecu 
tion. Still a third involves purchasers 
of fur-trimmed garments who hav 
used one device or another to prevent 
payment of a tax never intended, ap 
parently, by Congress. 

The trouble all comes in the languag 
of the statute, as frequently happens. It 
reads that a tax of 10° shall be 
assessed on an entire garment “of which 
fur is the component material of chiet 
value.” 

At the time it 
Representative La 
had a sudden qualm. 
this would not result in 


was being passed 
Guardia (N. Y.) 
He inquired if 
taxing, fur 


trimmed coats for poor women, but not 
expensive fur-trimmed coats 

This was waved aside by Representa 
tive ( risp (Ga.} 


then acting chairman 


So retroactive repeal is now sought. 


who explained that the intention 
tax fur coats, and the languas 
signed to pr \ ft evasrons For 
ample, putting just a little bit of 
on a tur coat 
That satished La Guardia 8 
isn't the way the thing has worked « 
One reason is that the pri ot f 
has held up remarkably well as c 
pared to the price of cloth Thus tl 
cost of the fur is more apt now to 
ceed the cost of any other compon 


part” of the fur trimmed coat 
How It Works 


If the fur in a coat is worth $10, ar 


the cloth $9, while buttons, lining an 


other fittings run to $8, under the | 
10%, on its tota 


the coat shall be taxed 


cost. If the 


price of the fur and clotl 

were reversed so that cloth was tl 

most expensive single component, ther 

the tax would apply only to the fur 
Experts agr that the dividing | 


Above that the 
cloth is apt to cost more than the f 
trimmings. Below that the trimmings 
are apt to cost more than the cloth 
Which works out that the well-to-do 
women pay taxes only on the furs with 


their coats are trimmed. TI 


comes at about $32.50 


which 
poorer women pay taxes on the enti 
value of their Which of cour 
is just the opposite of the intention 
The tax collectors ar 


cerned over their duty to prosecute eva 


coats 


SC riously con 








MASS CONVEYOR —The Redler 


new 


-mooth steel troughs without jostling them. 


at 150 feet a minute by 


returning “flights” are visible here: the 


sions and tax dodging. But they scarcely 


know where to begin. Twenty-four men 
were sent into the New York fur dis 
trict alone. They soon reported that it 
was a lifetime job for several hundred 
men! 

One of the most interesting devices 
was used by a big New York depart 
ment store. It sold the fur trimmings 


and the coats to customers separately 
Then, if the customer desired, she could 
ippoint the store as her agent to sew 
the tur trimmings on the coat! 
Trimming the Trimming 

A big Chicago store worked out an 
other device. It had the same 
separate sales for the fur trimmings and 


} ‘ 
1uC2a Ol 


the unadorned coats. But there were 
buttons and button holes so that the 
customer, tf she desired, could button 
the appropriate fur trimmings on to het 
coat 

Ihese were the simpler and morc 
honest evasions The government sus 


pects much worse. It suspects that lots 
of dealers have sold these cheaper fur 
trimmed without 
bothering about selling the fur and coat 
separately, but that the Treasury has not 
received any tax. It suspects, and in 
fact ts very sure, that in many instances 
the customers buying the coats did pay 


coats to customers 
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system 


U-shaped bars strung on 
motive 


The Business Wee 


moves bulk materials through 
Here is wheat being pulled along 
an endless flexible cable. The 
bars being buried in the grain 

the tax, which merely went into the 


pockets of the dealers 

The fraud is believed to have gone 
further In fur 
were would 


where 
trimmed there 
be a check-up by government agents to 
determine if the tax had been paid 
The dealers were aware they could not 
get the the them 
selves, but investigators have run into at 


much cases 


coats sold 


out of tax on furs 


least two dodges 


One of these was falsification of the 
wholesale prices. A manufacturer of 
coats would pay $5 each for pieces of 


fur to trim coats, on the record. Then 
he would privately pay the seller an 
additional $5 for cach piece, charging 
it up in some other way. Thus he would 
reduce the price of the fur, apparently 
so that it below the pricc 
of the cloth on the coat he intended to 
sell In this way he prevented the 
garment from being taxable as a whok 
But the government would only get the 
tax on $5. 

The tax has proved profitable to the 
government, despite all evasions and 
outright cheating. Thus in November 
it yielded $1 million. Conservative esti 
mates are that if the tax had been 
honestly paid it would have run to at 
least $4 millions 


would come 


IoC 
LO“ ¢ 
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A new and astonishingly sin 
conveying principle moves s 
flakes and coal with equal faci! 


Masse” Conveyor 


AN English miller, looking fo: 


flour from his scasonin 
principle used 
CONVCYINL No 


to draw 
discovered thx 
Redler system of 
introduced in this country 
This new principle of conv 
extremely simple, so 
astonishing that it was not tho 
before, instead of being stumb! 
accident. The miller, in his exp 
tried pulling conveyor chains acr 
floor of a partly filled but H 
pected that the links in th 
acting as would 
small quantity of flour. Instead, | 
that the whole pile mov 
For Fragile Freight 
It took less powcr to overcon 


bottom, t 


SCOOPS, 


coverec 


tion against sides ind 


the whole mass, than to pull th 
through the mass 

The resultant 
bulk materials 
up inclines and 
undisturbed 


Redler 


horizontally 


around 


system 
vert 
corners 
steady flow 

As perfected, it consists of a ser 


light “flights’’ closely spaced on 
ible cable or chain These °flig 


are U shaped or H-shaped bars 
float’’ in the material conveyed. 7 
start and maintain the dry 
ling at the same speed as the mat 
This 
ven the particles next to the si 
bottom of the trough are¢ 1 


flow 


solid flow is so smoot! 


It is this factor which makes the 
ciple attractive to engincers who 
transport fragile matcrials—like 


flakes and beads, and those inflat 
delicate cereals which are used to 
the American breakfast table 
Has Wide Application 
Applications are varied. Thx 
principle holds for little 3-in. con. 
for aspirin powder to 30-in. cons 
elevators which can move 400 tor 
wheat or coal an hour It 
successfully applied in England t 


has 


mevement of such diverse thing 
cocoa, flour, coal, cerami lays 
ridge oats, wood chips, and ba 


In this country, Washburn-Crosby 
it for wheat and flour, Lever Brot 
for Rinso, Postum for grits 

The Redler conveyor is compa 
is dustless, which makes it parti 
desirable for such things as starch, v 


constitute a dust-explosion hazard 


moves slowly, 20 to 150 tt. a mu 
which makes it easy on maintena 
Yet it is able to handl consid 

volume, and can take on or disci 
its load at any point 


Stephens Adamson Mfg. Co.. A 
Ill., have 
in this country 


acqu red manufacturing 
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‘Farm Rehearsal 


The Congressional effort to restore the farmer’s pre-war 
purchasing power hasn't a chance in this session, but 


is 
of obscure verbiage, the Na 
Emergency Agricultural Act 

in the House of Representa 


in 


st week, is a device to enable 
1er in 1933 to buy with his 
lucts the same quantity of com- 

s as he did before the World 
In pre-war days, 3 bushels of 
ould buy a serviceable pair of 
it in January, 1933, with the 
of wheat down to 31¢ and 
than 


ar days, it takes 8.19 
to buy the same pair 
the farmer the 
are still twice as high, in terms 
farm products, as they 
war. To bring farm prices 
pre-war parity with the things 
er buys, the farm price of wheat 
have to be advanced to 
and cotton to 


if shoes still 7°¢ higher 

bushels 
of shoes 
buys 


ngs on 


were 


94 S¢ 


13.2¢ 


a pound 


the bill proposes to do for the 
s of wheat, cotton, and tobacco 
gs, the “fair exchange value” is 


ly stepped up S¢ a pound plus 
litional amount based upon the 
mployment index. If the same 

| had been used in computing the 
xchange value’’ in hogs as was 
wheat and cotton then the price 
been advanced to 
‘ per cwt present $3.00 
id of an attempt to “make the 
ttective,”” as proposed in all previ 
relief bills, have 

ttempt to re-create 

farm and non-farm prices on th« 
which farm 


s should have 
against 


We here a 


parity” be 


uf the pre-war level 
s feel should be satisfactory both 
rmers and to consumers of their 
ts 
Effect of Acreage Cuts 
return for these sharp advances in 
the farmer is to reduce the 
in the affected commodities by 
If the total reduction in crops 
to the acreage reduction, 
ild mean a total wheat produc 
t about 640 million bushels against 
year average of 829 million 
and would place wheat pro 
on a domestic basis within 50 
n or 75 million bushels. In cot 
would reduce the 5-year average 
tion of 15 million bales to about 
Lion 


both 


rices, 


onds 


of these products the very 
tion in acreage would bring about 
advances in prices without fur 
governmental assistance. A 676 
on bushel wheat crop in 1926 
eht $1.41 a bushel; 3 crops, one of 


HANI 


\RY 11, 





important as a forecast of the program after Mar. 4. 


700 million bushels in 1‘ nother 
of 635 million in 1910, 
621 


and 87¢ respec 
to 


109. 
and a third of 
nillion in 1911, brought 98¢, 88¢ 


tively A succession of 
} 


11 million 13 million bale cotton 
crops from 1915 to 1924 aver iged 46 
a pound 

Though conditions are now som« 
what different and heavy surpluses in 


these commodities overhang the market 


it is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
large portion of the increase in price 


would be the consequence of market 
factors 
The adjustment which is to be paid 


irantee them 
a parity price on their farm commodities 


to producers in order to gu 


is to be raised by a tax on processors 
Millers, packers, converters and tobacco 
manufacturers will be assessed an ad 


justment tax which will be on a sliding 
scale depending on changes in price 
levels. In order to protect processors 
of cotton against lisa ivant iges in con 


petition there ts levied the 


same ad st 


ment charge on silk and rayon 

In the case of hogs, the adjustment 
certificates ild be paid to the final 
producer that is, the feeder who sells 
them to the butcher 
have to 


wo 


ind he also wot ld 


prove that his tonnage sale of 


i 





hogs and corn pro t ver OC- 
below his S-year average 

In the main, tl ortant featur 
of the allotment plan, that of reducin 

r L if ret 1 for 1 Advances 
has been retained What has be 
hanged is the 1 of pri 

le that prices 1 | sted 

c-w levels it! I | ) " { 
tarift cttective I bill is 

’ i¢ s r i ‘ | ‘ I 

xtenac 

Alre dy, th s t b 
of conflict thro hn wl haiti | s 
Prod Ss of 
not incl ae | that t 
reduction provisions t bill w 
subjc t them to sha | tior | 
example, dairy pre t t 
th a rcase 1 ho tl 
mean merely a turning re f 
hog tecds to dairy feeds and from | 
raising to dairying. A similar bill, | 
summer, confined to these commod:t 
met with sharp opposition ft fa 
themselves. Attempts will be made | 
produ rs. ol other ivf ful il Col 
modities to have tl im d in t 
bill and already there are reports t 
the committee will includ 


Just Legislative Exercise 
| ] 


In the meantin it should be n 
that tl drafting of this bill ts mer 
legislative exercise President Hoov 

~ 
has indicated that he will veto it ars 


likelihe 


can pass over a veto Its only 1 
significance 1S as forcrunne r of w 
may be expect d when tl [ ¥ aaqmu 


takes oftice in 


tration 


“LECT Ric KIlen/aTt 
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ELECTRIC DOLLAR—John Norton lectures on his kilowatt coinage before the 


American Association for the 


Advancement 
lized dollar is reminiscent of “wheat” and “bread” dollars of other 


scheme for a 


of Science. 


time- 











“Whatll We Use for Money?” 


Barter-now movements and home-made currency are 
offered as answers by communities seeking to compen- 
sate for contraction of bank credit, offset municipal diffi- 
culties, and provide unemployment relief. 


To the cternal question, “What shall 
we usc for moncy?’, after 3 years ol 
bank credit deflation, dozens of Amer 


ican communities are devising their own 
answer by direct Resort to or 
ganized systems of barter and various 
forms of scrip or token money has spread 
with accelerated speed in all parts of 
the country during the past year. Start 
ing with the “Swap—bulletin boards” 
which began to appear in parts of rural 
Kansas year ago, the wooden 
money used in Tenino, Wash., the 
direct employment exchange started in 
Seattle at about the same time, attempts 
to provide substitutes or short-cuts for 
the ordinary processes of exchange de 
pendent upon regular currency or bank 
deposits have cropped up in large as 
well as small communities and are de 
veloping into elaborate systems 

A partial list of places in which vari 
ous forms of barter-exchange or local 


action 


over a 


scrip have been or are being used, or 
where proposals are under consideration, 
includes Seattle, Portland, Ore., Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, Dayton, O., 
Pittsburgh, Denver, Minneapolis, Hous 
ton, Tex Evanston, Bloomington, 
Decatur, Des Plaines, and Park Ridge, 
Ill., Oklahoma City, Atlanta, Yellow 
Springs, O., St. Paul, sections of New 
York City, White Plains and Nyack, 
N. Y., and Hawarden, Ia. In California, 
Washington, and Utah the barter sys 
tem has reached a stage where state or 
ganizations have been incorporated. In 
Seattle alone more than 20 local barter 
organizations have a membership of 
about 50,000. Altogether about 140 
barter-exchanges are operating in 29 
states 
Barter Goes National 

The direct barter-exchange idea is 
now being headed up into a national 
movement by an organization known as 
the Emergency Exchange Association, 
Inc., with headquarters in New York, 
where local units were recently estab 
lished at Inwood, upper Manhattan, 
Greenwich Village and other places 
This organization, which has on_ its 
board of directors prominent econo 
mists, engineers, lawyers, and business 
men, hopes to develop a national clear 
ing system for the local barter 
bureaus in various parts of the country 
where the unemployed are attempting to 
meet each others’ needs by swapping 
services and goods 

The barter movement is frankly op 
portunistic and flexible in its policies, 


house 
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adapting itself to local conditions as 
they arise. For the most part it tries to 
arrange for all possible exchanges of 
services or simple swapping of goods 
through a local clearing house, includ- 
ing local tradesmen, unemployed 
workers and landlords. But attempts 
are being made to bring idle factories 
and farms or unused farm land into the 
circle in various ways which are being 
worked out principally by Prof. Frank 
Graham of Princeton and Leland Olds, 
assistant chairman of the New York 
State Power Authority. New York state 
relicf authorities have had under serious 
consideration plans for dealing with the 
unemployment problem in a permanent 
way by setting up a series of self 
sustaining agricultural communities 
throughout the state close to industrial 
centers where there idle factories 
and urban workers, with the unemployed 
spending part of their time in farming 
and part in the factory, or with ar 
rangements for direct exchange of fac 
tory for farm products. 

Scrip or other forms of token money 
has come into the picture in 2 principal 
ways. First, of course, it is involved in 
almost all of the barter systems in some 


are 


way, wherever they are organized on 
any elaborate scale and inciude many 
people and diverse occupations. Since 





in such cases, the exchange of | 
services cannot in most instan 
mediate and direct, some kind 
cate representing a title to so 1 
lars’ worth of goods and sery 
serving as a private kind of mor 
be used. The way in which s 
come into use independently of 
organization has so far been 
variably in connection with 
unemployment relief and usual 
out of financial difficulties of tl 
government. 
Usually Discounted 

Ordinarily such scrip is merc! 
interest-bearing promissory not 
to city employees or other credit 
licu of cash and in anticipation 
collections or regular security is 
be sold later, out of which the scr 
be redeemed. A good deal of tl 
of money has been used since 
pression started. Recently New 
City contractors suggested th 
would be willing to take city s 
in payment for public work no 
poned for lack of funds or of 
market for the securities issued 
purpose. Usually scrip does in f 
interest, not for the city but 
user, because it circulates at a 
if issued in any large quantit 
conditions where the credit of 
government is doubtful. Merch 
landlords may accept it under p 
of necessity or by agreement, | 
banks rarely or never do 

The difficulties in 


scrip and the pressure of lo 


; 


use OF or 


stringencies has led to further d¢ 
ments and refinements of the s 
by way of increasing confidenc 
value of the token or making it 
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DATED DOLLARS—Germans, used to varied currencies, were first to try stamped 
This is a 2-“Wiira” bill issued by the “Barter Association. 
One “Wira” equaled 100 “cents,” cost 1 Reichsmark. 
all members of the association, could be redeemed at “exchange stations” 1 
The name of the unit probably derives from “Ware”—goods. 


scrip for money. 
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It was accepted as cash by 
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PROMOTE ®MPLOYMENT ‘AND 


Hawarden 
the local 
stamp on the back, cancelling it 


SAR TER MONEY —The 
is issued by 
takes it in for $1. 


stamped, the city 


rapidly Stamped money” ts b 
+ the favorite form of 
first by local business interests in a 
nmunities in Germany a year or 
go, it has been adopted in 
len, Ia., Evanston, Ill, and a few 


h iS arouse d 


local scrip 


laces in this country, 
iterest and been suggested for 
use by Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Usually, as in Hawarden, it is 
by the local government pay 
yees or for unemployment relief, 
some cases, as in Evanston, it ts 
sponsored by the local chamber 
mmerce or merchants association 
Sales-Taxed Money 
Stamped money is essentially scrip 
automatic ally self-retiring by a 
tax. The tax is collected each time 
iece of scrip is used by requiring 
stamp bought from the sponsor 
ganization or local government be 
it by the user when he buys 
thing with it. In this way enough 
money as the s« rip 
tes to retire it after a certain 
Or a certain number of turn- 
In the Hawarden experiment 
in $1 pieces of scrip was paid out 
unemployed for road work, along 
some regular money, early in Oc- 
On the back of each piece are 
six places for as many 3¢ stamps 
user of the scrip must buy a stamp 
e local government, attach it and 
his initials and date in the proper 
before it is accepted by a merchant 


is collected 
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PROSPERITY !SYOUR SCENT STAMP MAKES-THIS POSSIBLE. 


dollar. 
government to 


! 
AM EARLY¥ RETURN 7 


! 


ag 





American relative of the German 


pay for relief work. The spender 
with his initials and the date. When 
for a purchase. The 8¢ extra above th 


the 
There 


face value of 
its printing 

each turnover or on the retirement ot 
the scrip. Since each piece must tur 


over 36 times before it is retired or re 


SCTIP 2Oes to pay for 


is no time limit on 


deemed in cash for its face value, the 
total amount of business done by th« 
$300 originally issued must amount 
when retired to $10,800. The SCrip 1S 


receivable in Hawarden for municipal 
light bills, and half of the was 
used promptly for this purpose. Thc 
city stamped it and paid it out again 
Most of it remained in the hands of a 
relatively small group of merchants, and 
some was carried off by 
curiosities 
Advantages Claimed 

Chief advantages claimed for stamped 
money are (1) that it stimulates spend 
ing and retail trade, especially where a 
time limit is imposed on each turnover 
and where it will be taken only for pur 
chases amounting to the full face value; 
(2) that as an automatic sales tax it 
affords a means of relicf from heavy 
real estate taxation for unemployment 
relief purposes and distributes tax pay 
ments throughout the year. 

The Hawarden experience empha- 
sizes several important points about its 
use. 

Unless the 
small it is probably necessary to have 
some sort of clearing house where the 
cashed at a discount by 


issue 


collectors as 


amount issued is relatively 


scrip can be 








vhich the profit mat ; 
There's No Change 
Ihe more restricted t I 
heavier the tax. TI ot 


parties till ret 1, i tl 
tax on cach would | ¢ t t 
valuc Merchants ret 
change for purchases at ating to 
than the face value be t 5 
on the transaction then b 
Thus wher i Sil pe ol is t 
for a SO¢ put hase the har 
| ivs a Off tax 1} no-¢ ing | 
stimulates buying vi 1 ord 
bring the total purchase up to tl 
but it retards itor 

Finally, th banks s ly will \ 
nothing to do with stan ped mon 
any other kind of scrip, and it is har 
to imagine a community in which I 
ness does not touch th banks at s« 


point. In Evanston the banks have I 


brougl it into the | tur ilter a fas 

by having the proceeds of the stamp t 
on the scrip invested in tax-anticipatior 
warrants which are held in trust by 


inks 
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Express Service 
Railway Express Agency offers to 
consolidate shipments, save money 
for shippers. Packing and for- 
warding companies protest. 
itrons to get 
R rilw i\ 


witho 


To make it 
the benefits of 
Express Agency 
extra charge, the service of 
ing shipments. Exp king at 
forwarding companics, left in the lurcl 
by this plan, have induced the LCC. to 
postpone inauguration 
vestigation. The Southeastern Expr 


easy tor its P 


lower rates, the 
will pertorm 


| , 
consoitdda 


ress pate 


its pe nding in 


Co. also ts resisting the new ide Le 
kinks were thrashed out at a hearin 
Jan. 5 


rule 2? or n 
t by = ditt 


city on the san 


Under the new ore pach 
ages forwarded 
shippers from the same 
date to one 
dated and the 
aggregate weight, 
total charge is not less than an ave 
of 25¢ per package. Present 
packages consolidated 
be forwarded by one shipper at th 
same tune receipt. On this 
basis packing companies that act in th 
express field much as do forwarding 
companies handling _ less-than- irload 
freight have built up a lucrative 


coll 
consignee can be consoli 
assessed on th 
that th 
ray 
practi 


charges 


provided 


requires that the 


upon one 


busi 















ness. As they charge a fee the express 
agency's offer to include this service free 
mects with high favor among users. 
As a practical example of how the 
new rule works, the charge for 14 ship 
ments aggregating 170 Ib. at $5.15 per 
cwt. from 14 consignors in New York 


Now It’s “Forest 


to the same consignee in St 
Mo., would be $8.76. This represents a 
saving of $4.3 from the present charge 
if the shipments were forwarded direct 
and of $1.40 if shipped through a con- 
solidating company, which collects a 
service charge of 10¢ per package. 


Joseph, 


Industries” 


All kinds of wood-using industries, with $15 billions 
invested and 3 millions normally employed, enlist in 
a single organization to resist the invasion of competitive 
materials and restore the ancient prestige of the tree as 


a source of wealth. 


Perak of lumber production in America 
was reached in 1907, with 46 billion 
feet. By 1929, production had dwindled 
to 30 billion fect. For 1932, it was 10 
billion feet, lowest since 1872 

Here, then, is a group of industries 
with $15 billions invested and 3 mil 





lion men normally on payrolls—whose 
leaders smile with rueful condescension 
at business men decorated with mere 
1929 wound stripes. These veterans 
have been fighting the battle of declin- 
ing demand for 25 years. 


But they aren't licked yet. Instead, 





=” 4 = 
Tre Business Week 


FOR CORROSIVE CARGO—A Goodrich man lining a tank car with -thick sheet 


rubber. 


200 of them out transporting muriatic acid. 
considered necessary for this work: now, { 


tank car. 


General American Tank Car (Pullman Co. of the freight field) has 


Once, 12-gallon glass carboys were 


3.000 gallons can be carried in one 
After being lined with pure gum by hand, the “rubber car” is cured 


with steam under pressure, whereupon it is ready for service. 
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they are rallying into one great 
organizing under unified com: 
start a long-delayed counter-o! 
against competitive materials 
using industries have never coo; 
sometimes they have been seen 
each other. Now they are going 
together for the one great o 
common to all, which is to rest 
prestige of wood as a building 
dustrial material. 

That is the meaning of the ans 
ment that American Forest Pr 
Industries Inc. has been organized 
ultimate goal is to take in all of 
dustries that depend on the forest 
at first the members will be for th 
part those which use wood in i 
altered physical state. The pul 
lulose, and wood-chemical ind 
will, it is hoped, join later on 

Even that makes a broad membc« 

Everybody Invited In 

The National Lumber Manufact 
Association becomes part of | 
Products, which will carry on t 
search and promotional activities ¢ 
Virtua 


manutact 
] 


famous trade association. 
the regional lumber 
associations go along, also 200 
firms that were not members 
N.L.M.A. Ripe for inclusion, 
yet actually signed up or not 
wood furniture industries, wood 
and implement manufacturers, 1 
of flooring, cabinet industries, and 
ous other wood-using groups uy 
total of about 50, producing s 
thousand different articles and 
stances. 

Virtually all the outstanding 
sonalities in the lumber industri 
enlisted. Chairman of the boar 
trustees is John W. Blodgett, ( 
Rapids, Mich., who has vast timb 
manufacturing interests in the 
and West. Chairman of the exe 
committee is Carl L. Hamilton, 
senting the Weyerhaeuser forest 1 
tries, stretching from coast to coast 
equivalent in the forest world t 
Rockefellers in the domain of oil. 1 
hardwood satrapy is represented by \ 
M. Ritter, of Columbus, O., and W 
ington, D. C. 

Home Front Vital 

In the whole project, no part 
loom larger, eventually, than that o! 
tempting to hold the small individ 
residence loyal to lumber. 

Lumbermen have seen steel, co} 
aluminum, concrete, glass, tile, var 
plastics grow from weakly infants 


lusty giants who, as they grew, got 


rough and shoved the huge but 


armed forest industries around unmerci 


fully. It isn’t going to happen again 


the wood industries can help it. Today 


80° of all small dwellings are | 
of jlumber—but steel, notably, and s 
of the other materials which aren't s 


busy as they'd like to be putting 
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Take 
, ACCOUNTS 
ore PAYABLE 


for example 








This folder illustrates a method of 
preparing due-date tickler and pur- 
chase journal at one writing; also 
voucher check and condensed voucher 
paid record for each creditor, at one 
operation. 


Describes how purchase and payment 


No 





three or more operations can now be 
handled in one. Remittance advice, 
Sout check and check register written in 
one operation; discounts calculated 
and printed at the same time. 


ndus A plan for manufacturers, providing 
3 complete purchase and payment 
+ , ° . , 
records with unlimited purchase 
€ distribution. Remittance advice, pur- 
The 3 chase distribution ledger and voucher 
\ : register posted, and controls estab- 
lished in one operation. 





An unusually economical plan pro- 
viding a complete record of mer- 
chandise purchases, including ma- 
turity record, departmental record, 
voucher, unaudited and audited in- 
voice registers, check and check 
i 4 register. 


—_— 


The thine dg WA Ae gthe 


A simple method of preparing remit- 
tance advice, departmental purchase 
record and register of approved in- 
rs tt voices—three separate balances—in 
one operation. Check and check 
> = register also written in one operation. 


sone 
Le A) 


ca. MAIL THE COUPON 
ik INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
; FOLDERS YOU DESIRE 
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records which may have required ,” 
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FURTHER 
ACCOUNTING 
ECONOMIES ARE 
NOW POSSIBLE 


The recent development of new Burroughs machines and 
new Burroughs features offers an excellent opportunity for 
reducing accounting costs and—at the same time —for speed- 


ing up and simplifying all phases of accounting. 


To assist you in taking advantage of these new developments, 
Burroughs offers to send you, without charge, any of the 
“Purchase and Payment Records” folders shown at the left, 
or similar folders on other phases of accounting in which 


you may be interested. 


You may find, as so many other firms have found, that it is 
possible to make still further reductions in accounting 


expenses ... to bring still greater efficiency to the work. 


No matter how effective you believe your present accounting 
system to be, we suggest that you compare it with the pro- 
cedures described in these folders. To obtain the folders 


you want, call the local Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6232 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, folders numbered , 
I am interested also in other folders on the subjects I have checked below. 








Payroll Stores Records : Billing 
Figure Distribution Accounts Receivable General Accounting 
Name 
Address : 











office buildings and factories, are begin- 
ning to look greedily toward the small 
house. 

Forest Products expects to do some 
thing about this. It has in incubation 
a number of schemes to save the dwell- 
ing for its own. One is a manufactured 
house to be delivered on the job in 145 
sections or panels, instead of 3,000 or 
1,000 boards and timbers. It also talks 
of developing plans for attractive small 
houses to cost $1,500 to $3,000, which 
is really getting down into the mass 
market for the first time. It hopes to 
develop financing plans which members 


The Economists 


can adopt that will permit purchase of 
such homes on the basis of monthly pay- 
ments as low as $20. 

Great hopes are pinned on research. 
Much remains to be discovered in the 
domain of cellulose. Cellulose plastics 
already are being produced to the extent 
of $200 millions a year. 

Forest Products, by the way, insists it 
has a perfect right to be called a forest 
conservation project. Old forests must 
be cut if mew ones are to grow. New 
trees cannot grow where old ones are 
dying. Old forests must show a profit 
or we won't trouble about new ones. 


Prescribe 


Debt adjustment, tariff revisions, loyalty to gold are 
9 P - =) 
the 3 planks in the Ph.D.’s “minimum” program for 


business recovery. 


THE “minimum program for economK 
recovery’ is debt adjustment, reciprocal 
tariff agreements, and “unflinching ad- 
herence” to the gold standard, accord- 
ing to a letter sent by a group of econo 
mists to President-elect Roosevelt. 

The program rests on the fact that 
what the American business man needs 
is a market for his goods, and the steps 
here outlined are designed to reestablish 
foreign markets. Because of the de- 
struction of our foreign market, agri- 
cultural products and raw materials 
“bring ruinously low prices” thus de- 
stroying the purchasing power for in- 
dustrial commodities of the third of 
our population that lives on the farms, 
and even the “‘scant output” of our 
factories is marketed with difficulties. 

The signers of the letter to Roosevelt 
were “‘convinced”’ that America by low- 
ering its tariff on manufactured goods 
to admit additional imports of “diversi- 
fied manufactures to take ouf our own 
agricultural and raw material exports” 
would not decrease employment in man- 
ufacturing here, but on the contrary 
would stimulate prices, purchasing 
power, and employment. 

Busman’s Holiday 

The economists proffering fhis advice 
to the incoming administration had just 
been attending the annual meetings of 
the American Economic Association at 
Cincinnati. 

The professor's notion of relaxation 
from his classroom duties is the bus 
man's holiday of gathering with his 
colleagues to talk shop 

Thus in Christmas week the profes 
sors foregather. In Atlantic City, the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science with its many constituent bodies 
met to discuss the “undying universe,” 
relativity, cosmic rays—but also planned 
production, technocracy, and interna- 
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tional credits. In Cincinnati, the Amer- 
ican Economic Association and its dozen 
constituent learned societies met to dis- 
cuss the tariff, monopoly, farm prob- 
lems, unemployment reserves, the 
family, stabilization of industry. 

To the layman who reads of the 
bewildering variety of economic and 





Internat \ 
TECHNOCRACY’S HOST — Prof. 
Walter Rautenstrauch, mild-mannered 
head of the Department of Industrial 
Engineering at Columbia University, 
who gave house-room to Howard Scott. 
Technocratic himself, he warned men 
of science at Atlantic City. 





social subjects that were dis 
seems like a welter of words. } 
what are the practical suggesti 
come from this body of 
leaders? What remedies do t! 
prescribe ? 

No Axes to Grind 

To get order out of what th 
are saying one has to listen 
What they say should comman 
tion if only because of the w 
say it. Here are men talking 
unlike our political leaders, ar 
to pin nothing on each other 
business men, they have no great 
rial stake in the game. Unlike 1 
leaders, they do not discuss ¢ 
and social problems with any | 
ceived ethical or moral concepts 
review, measure, and appraise th 
tion with a cool perspective of 
estedness. Nor do they pret 
infallibility. 

In essence the economists wl 
the letter to President-elect R« 
caught the topics on which th« 
greatest unanimity and which, 
time, are the most pressing. T! 
fessors cough sadly behind their 
when any one attempts to exp! 
them that we can export goods w 
receiving a corresponding amo 
imports. They shuffle restlessl 
any one attempts to explain how 
expect our creditors to pay their 
and also maintain a tariff with wh 
keep their goods out. To the | 
sors’ way of thinking, foreign n 
can only be maintained by per: 
foreign goods to enter the cd 
market. Exchange of goods bet 
nations is as_ beneficial as _ bet 
workers in the domestic flour mil! 
workers in shoe factories. Both 
to the transaction gain. 

The Farmer’s Plight 

The agricultural problem looms 
in the discussion of economists 
farmer today is in an unendurabl 
tion largely because his foreign n 
have been destroyed. With oats 
at the farm, hogs at $2.25, wl 
25¢, there is no farmer who can 
enough to pay for taxes and int 
to say nothing of paying for « 
pocket expenses and receiving son 
turn for his labor. The average 
farm, the economists find, is mortg 
about $60 an acre, on which the f 
pays $3.60 interest annually. H« 
about $3.00 an acre for taxes, or ; 
for interest and taxes of $6.60 
Iowa farmer can produce 40 bu. ot! 
to the acre, if he is lucky, which 
him a gross income of $2.80 
gross income from an acre of « 
$6.80; from an acre of wheat is $ 
In brief, at present price levels h 
not earn interest and taxes 

Our largest customer, the Ame: 
farmer, who bought in 1929 over $ 
billions of industrial products 
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To many of America’s largest advertisers, 
the spectacular growth of Collier’s has a 
very real significance. 


Through sheer editorial merit it has won a 
position that makes it the logical key 
medium for winning the American public 
to a sound idea or a good product. 


In its fight for those things which contrib- 
ute to the best interest of the people, 
Collier’s has never wavered. 


It has been de- 
nounced on the floor of Congress. It has 


It has made enemies. 


been subjected to violent attacks of indi- 
viduals. It has been threatened and sued. 


And it has earned and won the respect of 
the aggressive, open-minded, youthful- 
thinking American citizens whose greatest 
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We believe that in Collier’s a new leader has 
appeared among magazines—a leader, designated 
as such by a modern-minded American public. 


x THE NATIONAL WEEKLY * 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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interest, like that of Collier's, is in the 


common good. 


Collier's is read today with an intensity of 
interest that has no parallel among publi- 
cations of large circulation. 


What appears in Collier's is the theme of 
American thought. 


Its editorials and articles are reprinted, 
quoted, argued, discussed and preached. 
In homes, in stores, in clubs, in Pullman 
cars, these ideas grow until they reach 
the nation. 

The driving force of Collier's influence 
marks it as the leading publication to carry 
the advertising of useful, modern products 


to the alert, active, intelligent people of 
America. 








BRITISH GOLD 


fog to get the $15 millions of bullion transferred for the account of the British 


Armored cars and armed guards meet the “Majestic” 








Glo! 
in the 


government on the war debts payment. In England, this same gold was taken 
to the dock in an open cart, left all night on the pier under a tarpaulin. 
ceased buying. To reestablish the price level of 3 million bu. a month in con 


level for farm products and _ reestab 
lish purchasing power, it is necessary to 
reestablish the farmer's export markets 
During October and November wheat 
exports dropped to the unbelievabl 


Beryllium 


American Brass Co.'s 


announcement 


trast to 15 million bu. shipped out iast 
year. On the whole, then, the econo 
mists are thinking in terms of reestab- 
lishing our own markets when _ they 
and debt 


urge tariff reduction revision 


of a complete 


line of beryllium-copper products gives notice the new 
metal at last has achieved commercial production. 


BeERYLLIUM, that potentially versatile 
metal which for years has been the 
despair of metallurgists trying to pro- 
duce it commercially, has at last yielded 
its secrets. After 17 years of research by 
Beryllium Corp. of America and its su 
cessor, Berylltum Development Corp 
and by Siemens & Halske of Germany, 
pure beryllium ts now available for use 
as is, or for alloying with other metals 
at a price which makes its use practical 

The American Brass Co. recently an 
nounced a complete line of beryllium 
copper alloys in shects, strips, rods 
and tubes: other compa 
nies will make similar announcements 
The rapid development of new 


WIICS, brass 


soon. 
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markets for beryllium has, within the 
past forced capacity pro 
duction at the Marysville, Mich., fagtory 
of Beryllium Development Corp. 
Beryllium is one of the less familiar 
metals, but is a most interesting one 
with possibilities for industrial 
Its physical properties, already 
unique, can be improved by heat-treat- 
ment, something possible with no other 
Beryllium is lighter 
than magnesium, is only two-thirds as 
aluminum, but is almost as 
strong as steel. Hard drawn beryllium- 
copper wire has a tensile strength o! 
108,000 Ib. per which prop 
heat-treatment will increase to 190,0¢ 


few wecks, 


wide 


use. 


non-ferrous metal. 


heavy as 


sq in., 


) 
A 


An alloy of 706 Be a 
has greater strength than cart 
The metal is aln 
and will cut glass easily, yet 
ability of its alloys compares { 
with other high-strength 
Hardness of beryllium alloys is 
tional to the Be content a: 
creased by cold-working as 
heat-treatment. Beryllium alloys 
resistant to corrosion as wrought 
tin alloys and are more resist 
fatigue than the tin-bror 
phosphor-bronze used for coil 


Ib 


’ 
ost as hard 


best 


brush holders, contact element 
similar applications wher 
strains are high. In a recent 


beryllium-copper spring withs 
flexes without 
while a high grade 
spring failed at 600,000. 
Electrical Properties 

Electrical conductivity of be: 
although less than 
higher than for any other high-s 
material and is increased by th 
heat-treatment used to improve 
ical properties. The metal is 
as transparent to X-rays as 
and has been used for 
X-ray tubes. No commercial 
for welding the metal has be 
veloped but it can be brazed 
soldered, and soft-soldered as 
soft copper. 

Beryllium is still priced at § 
pound for the pure metal or §$ 
pound for beryllium-copper allo 
taining 123% Be. For . large 
considerably lower prices thar 
nominal quotations are reported 
available. Since the maximum B 
tent in copper alloys thus far de 
is less than 23°, the apparer 
init cost seems less important 

A chief use of beryllium 
alloys has been in springs, parti 
where service requirements arc 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc s 
material for all springs in its 
equipment. Many other us 
springs have become interested 
great strength, fatigue resistan 
high melting point of beryllium 


million signs of 


phosphor 


copper, Is 


Vil 












Looking Ahead 
Already in use or in developn 


pistons, piston rings, gears, cams ) 


ions, valves, bearings, bushings 
necting rods, shafts of all kinds 
pressure steam fittings, injector 
worm gears, thrust plates, clutch 
Utilities are examining the new n 
as a possible high strength con 


They are also interested in it for ; 


and sockets for electrical applian 
household and factory in whic! 
abrasion resistance of beryllium 
would reduce service charges an 
and shock hazards. 

Another lying 


wide field 


beryllium is for non-sparking t ; 


paint shops, powder factories 
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YOU NEED A MODERN METHOD FOR A MODERN JOB 
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internatignals Ne THE GelUNiine 
i AND TELL-THE TOTAL 
IN FIGURES on the scale chart 





No longer need parts or pieces be counted laboriously by hand . . . nor yards, 
gallons or other units of measurement. The International Accounting Scale 
does this work with such speed, economy and accuracy as to make the manual 
method a waste of time and money. 


It is the only automatic counting scale that automatically indicates in 
numerals on a chart the number of units i in the load. It eliminates reference to 
complicated ratio tables and the attendant possibility of error. It guards 
against those mental slips which occur in manual counting. It protects mate- 


Write today for Special Literature, rial investment. 


B-4. It describes this unusual, two- * : ; ee 
The International Accounting Scale can be used also as a straight weighing 


machine . . . the unit pan for small quantities of extremely light material, 
the platform for heavier loads. 


purpose scale, which gives years of 


reliable service—saving time, money 





and material in counting and weigh- 





‘ ing operations. Wherever counting of similar parts, pieces or other units of measurement 
is routine work, the International Accounting Scale is a profitable investment. 
It is particularly valuable in inventorying, preparing piece-work payrolls, 
| filling customers’ orders, and handling stock. 


International Business Machines Corporation 


Tr atelitelilel Mal tatate Tabulating and Accounting Machines International Time Recorders ond Electric Time Systems 






Taltiaalolilolalel Mm lilel Cigale] MN Yael (5: Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
7 © 
General Offices Canadian Division 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ : ciel emer -V. 14-115 Ge Os eee) 1°), biome), be 







OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS ‘iH 5 ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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TWO 


TWELVE CYLINDER 





MOTOR CARS 
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AT PRICES RANGING FROM 82700 
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Tue NEW 12 cylinder Lincoln, with 136-inch wheelbase and 125 horsepower, provides a type of performance 
that is possible only with the 12 cylinder engine as built by Lincoln. It combines Lincoln’s tested mechanical 


excellence with a new beauty of flowing lines. And it offers these typical Lincoln qualities at the lowest prices 


in Lincoln history. . 


. » The 12 cylinder Lincoln, with 145-inch wheelbase and 150 horsepower, is designed 


to the most minute detail to meet every requirement of those who insist upon the utmost in motoring trans- 


portation. With new lines and new refinements, it is an advanced expression of the Lincoln ideal . . . a 


motor car as nearly perfect as possible to produce. . 


. » The two 12 cylinder Lincolns now presented, in thirty 


standard and custom body types, represent the outstanding achievements of the Lincoln Motor Company. 





The Lincoln V 12, 136-ineh wheelbase, 
125 horsepower. V-type 12 cylinder engine. Four-point suspen- 
sion 1 mounted on rubber. Fully enclosed double-disc type clutch 
requiring light pedal pressure. Ease of steering with worm and 
roller type steering gear. Transmission with synchronizing unit 
to facilitate gear shifting. Two-shoe type brakes with vacuum 
booster to augment pedal pressure. Long springs, front 42 inches, 
rear 58 inches. Welded steel-spoke wheels, one-piece, diam- 
eter 18 inches, with 7.00-inch tires. Hydraulic shock absorbers 

utomatically adjusting to changes in roed and temperature. 





The Lineoln V 12, 145-inch wheelbase, 
150 horsepower. V-type 12 cylinder engine. Four-point suspen- 
sion mounted on rubber. Fully enclosed double-disc type clutch 
requiring light pedal pressure. Ease of steering with worm and 
roller type steering gear. Transmission with synchronizing unit 
to facilitate gear shifting. Two-shoe type brakes wiih vacuum 
booster to augment pedal pressure. Long springs, front 42 inches, 
rear 62 inches. Welded steel-spoke wheels, one-piece, diam- 
eter 18 inches, with 7.50-inch tires. Hydraulic shock absorbers 

automatically adjusting to changes in road and temperature. 


Prices of the Lincoln 12-136 range from $2700 at Detroit, of the Lincoln 12-145 from $4200 at Detroit. 
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leum wells and refiners, automobile 
body plants, and other places where 
there is a serious fire hazard. Beryl- 
lium-copper hammers, chisels, wrenches, 
and other tools appear to be as sturdy 
as steel ones but they do not spark 

Beryllium is obtained chiefly from 
beryl, of which there are vast quantities 
available throughout the northeast be- 
cause it has been an almost useless 
by-product of the mining of feldspar. 
The chief research job of past years 
has been to discover ways to separate 
the metal from the oxygen to which it 
clings with unparalleled tenacity 

Beryl is usually green, but may be 
almost any color. Pure beryllium has 
a lustrous steel-gray color. Clear trans- 
parent crystals of beryl are the source 
of two precious stones—emeralds from 
green crystals, aquamarines from blue. 


Nitrate Sale 


France buys another 10,000 tons 
from the United States. Chile gets 
a large order, but has lost the 
monopoly on the French market. 


CHILEAN nitrate no longer has a mo- 
nopoly on the French market. And, 
more important to the United States, 
American nitrate is winning a fair share 
of the newly divided business. 

France about 400,000 tons of 
imported nitrates in a year. The care- 
fully-fostered domestic industry is now 
producing about 100,000 tons 


uses 





Just as the old ycar ended, France 
placed an order for another 10,000 
tons of nitrate with the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp. It supplements an 
earlier order for 50,000 tons. 

At the same time this order 
placed, France agreed to purchase 50,- 
000 tons from Chile (using up more 
of the frozen French credits in that 
country), 50,000 tons from Norway, 
and 10,000 tons from Germany. 

Nitrate producers are watching 


was 





closely the negotiations of the Ja; 
in international nitrate markets. | 
rumor is that Tokyo wants 50,00: 
of nitrate right away and is dickeri: 
»rices with the Chileans. So far 
sense only 3,000 tons of ¢ 

nitrate were delivered to Japan 
year. And the market is lackin 
long-term prospects, for the Jay | 
included among their first ind ; 
projects to be developed in Manc! 
a huge Dairen nitrogen fixation 





Connecticut Sweatshops . 


Needle-trades employers escape New York’s unions ani 
labor laws by moving to metropolitan suburbs where 
they pay workers 60 cents a week—but reform is on 


the way. 


ANGERED by proof that Connecticut 
sweatshops are paying girls as little as 
2¢ for a day's work (Chinese papers 
please copy), the good women of the 
state are leading a campaign for better 
labor laws. The legislature meets this 
week. So loud has the protest become 
that the vote-wise politicians are likely 
to harken. The full program demanded 
by labor has little chance of reaching 
the statute books. But the good ladies 
have allies which improve the chances 
for some alleviation. 

Indignant newspapers xeep abuses 
before the public eye. Governor Wil 


" “ 


QUICK! A JOB!—When a job is open in Detroit, they waste no time. Charles 
Newcomb, city employment office chief, picks the lucky man from the files, 
radiophones the nearest police scout car to notify him so that he can report for 


duty immediately. 
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Employers are encouraged to call on this service first. 


bur L. Cross, former Yale dear 
vigorous liberal, is using all his 

ence to bring about a change 

field leader is Labor Commiss 
Joseph M. Tone, a youngster w 
first impressions of industrial relat 
were gained as a worker. The 

was surprised, the crusaders hearter 
when the powerful and conservat 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Associat 


endorsed the campaign against 
sweatshop; ‘general co-operation 
pledged without specific remedies being 
suggested. 

A minimum wage for = mi 
(workers under 18) may be offer 


Revival of the proposal to cut the 
hour week for women workers to 
is expected. The state Federation 
Labor will push a bill to change 
age of compulsory school attenda 
from 14 to 16 years as a means of 
ing the limit at which working certih 
cates may be issued. More likely 
adoption are other measures wh 
strike directly at the offending swe 
shops. They include (1) registrat 
of new employers in the state; (2) 
for offenses that now carry painles 
fines; (3) prohibition against locking 
of factory doors during working hours 

The old-time, indigenous Conne 
cut manufacturer would have litt 
trouble with these provisions. In t 
first place he would be untouched 
the registration since he already is listed 
with the state’s Labor Department. H buy 
has too much self-respect to grind | 
workers and encounter the jail penalties opi 
His doors are now unlocked to stat 
inspectors. 

The proposed reforms draw a de S «er 
bead on the sweatshop owner. Usua 
he is a “runaway operator,” that is, 





employer who left New York becaus« : 1 
stringent laws and union requirement 
It is easy to ship by truck overnight | , 
the metropolis. Starvation wages 
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THANK YOU, MR. ADVERTISER 
THANK YOU, MR. WHITE— 





































rurs recent 1932 survey was made for a leading advertiser by Percival White, 
Inc.—without the knowledge or consent of any publication. . . . Its only pur- 
pox is to obtain facts which would help the advertiser spend every selling 
lollor in the most efficient possible way. ... It required 100 interviewers, work- < 
- house to house in 37 cities, rating 4066 readers of 14 leading large-circula- . 
tion magazines: Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, Woman's 
Home Companion, Pictorial Review, Delineator, American, Cosmopolitan, True 
sory, Red Book, Collier's, The Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, The Literary 
Digest... A carefully planned questionnaire asked eight key questions (see 





cummary), selected to grade readers for buying ability and buying activity. 


THE WINNERS 














Percentage of readers First First of Weeklies 















—living in “A” and “B” Literary Digest Literary Digest 








homes 






Literary Digest Literary Digest 










—living in single family 





homes 





— employing servants Literary Digest Literary Digest 





—of executive or profes- Literary Digest Literary Digest 





sional type (ABLE TO BUY) 










—owning automobile Literary Digest Literary Digest 

— owning radio Literary Digest Literary Digest 

—owning automatic Good Housekeeping Literary Digest 
refrigerator 









— subscribing to magazine Delineator Literary Digest 
(BUYING NOW) 















\ll this seems remarkable evidence for the buying ability and Probably you are interested, but not surprised, by the results 
| buying activity of The Digest audience. of the White survey here sketched. 
i However, no reader survey is significant unless it checks with Shall we send you a more complete summary and analysis 
' opinions already formed by those who have given serious study and shall we send you samples of our mailing list for examina- 
to the matter of Who-reads. tion—there you will find the buying ability that led Percival 
Most advertisers agree already that The Digest makes con- White to sum up the findings of his investigators in these words: 
Versation among those whose conversation means something— “DIGEST READERS APPARENTLY HAVE MORE MONEY 


that The Digest appeals to responsible and responsive people. TO SPEND THAN READERS OF OTHER MAGAZINES.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


SOUNDING-BOARD OF AMERICAN OPINION 
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KEEPS OUT N@ISE 


IMPROVES 
VENTILATION 


A Non-Mechanical 
Window Muffler 


Outside noises greatly reduce your comfort and efficiency. 
Now you can shut out those disturbances from office and 
home at small expense. By means of scientific design and 
without motor or blower, Silentaire creates the quiet of a 
closed room, provides non-draft, open window ventilation 
and promotes cleanliness. No expense for operation or up- 
keep; no change in window conditions. Silentaire is attractive, 
durable and fool-proof. Installation requires but a few mo- 
ments. Made for all types of double-hung windows. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 






















FOOD INDUSTRIES FOR FEBRUARY—Devoted | to 
the subject of raw materials. An issue not only of primary 
importance to the producer of raw materials, but also to 
the user. The interdependence of the food industries for 
ingredient materials will be treated. It is pertinent to 
note that more than one third of the finished products of 
this industry are sold to other food industries for their 
raw materials. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES FOR MARCH—Packaging, and 
a timely tie-up with the Packaging Show in New York. 
Tables of specification for materials used with standard 
types of packaging machinery . . . wrapping with cellu- 
lose materials . . . packaging from the sales angle. This 
issue will form a valuable file of food packaging data to 
be preserved for reference. 


@Single copies of either of these special theme numbers 
of Food Industries will cost a dollar each. For the cost of 
the February and March numbers ($2.00) you can get a 
full year’s subscription, 12 complete issues. 


Food Industries 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 














able him to undercut his ol! 
petitors. 

Since the depression there | 
a wholesale migration of 
needle-trade employers from Ne 
to Connecticut. Some of the 
large shops in big cities. M 
small itinerants that exploit the 
and girls of one town, then : 
another. The number now is es 
at 600, with 10,000 employec 
of whom are female. 

Gypsy Life 

The “gypsy contractor” rents 
machines in New York, moves 
old factory or loft building i: 
necticut, clamps his machi 
benches, sends an emissary thro 
metropolitan garment district for 
Knowing that labor costs will 
a shred of those paid in New Yi 
salesman gets Jarge orders fro 
tailers and ‘‘manufacturers’” who 
|assemble their models. Here is 
| swer to the 97¢ silk dresses, 39, 
|58¢ pajamas displayed everywh« 
| The order landed, gifls are | 
| heast-bresking wages. Many em; 
jand over 50% of the victi 
Italian. Racial characteristics 
|ploited. Each member of an 
| family is expected to contrib 
weckly earnings. Often a whok 
of women and girls work under 
sible conditions. An official repo: 
such earnings as 2¢ a day, 4( 

120 hours, $1.08 for 80 hours 
to 10 full 8-hour days! Doors of 
|shops locked against state investi; 
ostensibly because of “fire ha: 
have been forcibly broken open 
of the charges under which su 
ployers are arrested now carry a 
mum fine of $20, are paid with 
Organizing Troubles 

Unionizing of Italian girls is 
| cult. Organizers are at work wh 
|union war-boards encourage the 
| the League of Women Voters, stat 
|cials, ‘‘native’” manufacturers. ¢ 
| magazine helped with a story 
| reproduced a check for 65¢ whi 
girl received for a week's work. | 
| leaders say there is no thought ot 
|ing wages to New York levels 
|urge any improvement to make 
tions bearable. New York sho; 
“yelling their heads off” to the | 
because of an impossible gap in 
costs. (Work which earns $35 to $ 
a week there, is paid in Conne 
sweatshops $6 to $8.) 

Connecticut is not the only oft 
Hide-away shops in New York 
| sweating their labor, which explai: 
| $5 men’s suits, the $1 pants on s 
| East Side stores. Brooklyn and 
| Island produce a lot of these. T! 
| well-made suits, too. New Jersey 
| Pennsylvania have their sweatshops 
|so flagrant because laws are str 
| labor better organized. 
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Phosphate Dumped 


Washington ‘as come to the aid 
of the domestic industry by up- 
holding a former ruling against 
imports of Morocean phosphate. 


Tue United States has long been an 
rter, producer, and exporter of 
hate—important ingredient of fer 
For this reason, and because 
rer is an important item in the 
ers’ already unbalanced budget, 
sphate is on the free list 
Recently, American producers have 
harassed by imports offered on 
the American market at prices which 
domestic producer declares are 
positively below the cost of produc- | 
, To protect themselves, domestic 
oducers have turned to stratagems in 
riff law, tried to find a loophole which 
will bring them relief. 
Morocco Banned 
They score heavily on the latest deci- 
n of the U. S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. This upholds ‘the 
Ireasury Department's order which in 
28 barred importation of phosphate 
rock from Morocco on the ground that 
the purchase price to Baltimore brokers 
was less than its foreign market valuc 
If, as suspected, Ofhce Cherifien des 
Phosphates, the French potash monop- 
oly in Morocco, is backing the im- 
porters, the case may be carried to the 
U. S. Supreme Court 
In an attempt to bar imports of phos- 
hate and apatite from Soviet Russia, 
the International Agricultural Corp., 
Phosphate Recovery Corp. and Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. have prompted the | 
Tariff Commission to serve notice on} 
Amtorg Trading Corp. and Standard 
Wholesale Phosphate & Acid Works of 
Baltimore to answer charges of unfair 
ompetitive practices in importation of 
Soviet products. The complaint 
ses from alleged appropriation by the 
Sovict government of the flotation proc- 
s without procuring license or paying 
lty to International Agricultural 
Corp. under its patents. 
Investigation Ordered 
Invasion of the American market by 
Japanese and Canadian phosphate prod- 


hos 








ts has invited an investigation by the 
Tariff Commission of comparative for- | 
cign and domestic costs of production. 
The inquiry was ordered by the Senate 
t request of Senator Walsh, of 
Montana. The Anaconda Copper Co., 
one of his constituents, and Idaho pro- 
ts of phosphate rock are pitted 
Consolidated Mining & 
citing Co., whose plants are located 
rail, B. C. But in this case it’s a 
road to tariff protection, as only 
Congress can act. The President has no 
rity under the flexible tariff to 
nster any product from the free to 


gainst the 
oT 





tiable list. 
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STOMERS 
MY STORE” 


what your dealers, too, 
will say about ‘‘WHERE TO BUY IT” 


“Where to Buy It” is primarily a dealer identification service. 
It identifies the local dealer as your dealer. Makes him easy to 
find. Consumers who want your brand are able to buy it without 
difficulty. 

Under the “ Where to Buy It” merchandising plan your author- 
ized dealers are listed in local classified telephone books under 
your own trade name. See illustration below. 

Dealers say that “Where to Buy It” produces traceable results. 
It increases their sales. The list of manufacturers using this service 
is further evidence of its effectiveness: Goodrich, Plymouth, 
D. & H. Coal, Mimeograph, to mention a few. 

Ask your advertising counsel for full facts. Or communicate 
directly with us. Address: Trade Mark Service Manager, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York (EXchange 3-9800) — or 311 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago (OF Ficial 9300). 








“WHERE TO BUY 























CRANKY 





It's this man’s |Building Prospects 
job to be 


. . * 

|Builders see most promise in the small home fic|( 
where the slump has left a theoretical shortage thai , 
general business upturn could soon turn into an effec. 


tive one. 


FAITH in a revival of the small home 
held has gained as construction volume 
has fallen. Evidence of this faith is seen 
in the current outpouring of new resi- 
dential housing schemes. Support for it 
is found in the interest displayed in the 
final report of the President's Con 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership (BW —Jan4'33). 

From a total of $2.8 billions of resi- 
dential contracts in 37 states covered by 
F. W. Dodge in 1928, new housing con- 
struction fell to $811 millions in 1931, 
and tobogganed to $280 millions in 
1932. This probably produced no morc 
than 65,000 family units, a number 
about equivalent to those destroyed by 
fire. It falls far short of providing for 
the natural expansion of the population 
which is placed at 220,000 families in 





























—so that you will 
never have to be! 


He looks like any other guest, but he's 
twice as critical. That's his job. . . 
keeping our employees on their toes 
so that there may be no let-down from 
the high standards of our service. 
Today may find him checking up on 
bellboys or chambermaids. Tomorrow 
he may time the speed of room- 
service or make a “courtesy test” of 
our desk clerks. 

Hitz Direction means constant self 
criticism—the only certain way of 
eliminating Guest Criticism. You'll 
enjoy every minute of your stay at one 
of these great hotels. Stop at a Hitz 
Directed Hotel the next time you're in 
New York, Detroit or Dayton 


, wT 


Hotels under direction of 


RALPH HITZ 


@ In New York 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
2500 Rooms, $3.50 up 


@ In New York 
THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
805 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Rooms, $3.00 up 
@ In Dayton 
THE VAN CLEVE 


300 Rooms, $2.50 up 





1931 and 188,000 families in 1932. A 
continuance of the 1932 rate of 
dential building would soon result in a 
sizeable shortage of housing accom 
modations. Builders are alert to this 
situation but they have learned too much 
about the dependence of their industry 
on general business activity to say more 
than that residential building is their 
best prospect for 1933. 

The small town offers the most fertile 
field for residential construction, for 
shortages there are more apparent than 
in large cities with theit over-supply of 
apartment houses. Even in the summer 
of 1932, when doubling up of families 
was common, the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards reported a short- 
age of single-family houses in 15% ot 
the towns covered with populations un- 
der 25,000. Mortgage liquidation is be 
lieved more complete in the smaller 
centers than in larger cities. Moreover, 
the Home Loan Bank system may hit its 
stride in the current year. 

The outlook for apartment house con- 
struction is not very bright. A surplus 
of such housing units existed in more 
than 50° of the cities surveyed having 
populations of over 200,000, which 
tends to dampen the ardor of the specu 
lative builder. Large-scale housing proj 
ects undertaken for investment or for 
slum elimination under state supervi- 
sion have some chance in 1933, though 
only a few states, such as New York 
and Ohio, have the necessary set-up to 
borrow from the R.F.C. But agitation 
continues in other states. 

Modernization work offers a fruitful 
field for builders this year. Both the 
Rehabilitation Corp. (BW —Oct19°32) 


resi- 


and the Robertson National Co 
on Industrial Rehabilitation are st 
backing the movement for rem 
apartment houses, hotels, offices 
dustrial plants for more profitab 
eration. In 1932, some $205 
were expended. 
Public Works 

Public works activity is undo 
still due for considerable paring 
though the first 11 months ot 
raised a volume of only $477.8 n 
in 37 states. This is a 42.8% 
from the $835.9 millions of tl 
ceding year. Insistence on reduct 
government expenditures can 
easily be appeased by reduced 
priations for public construction 
largest cut in the House bill t 
Department of Agriculture is o 
$120 millions for road constr 
Relief work is likely to take 
direct form than the public cor 
tion provided in the past 2 years 


British Housing 


Success of private low-cost hou- 
ing projects has removed need 
for government subsidy. British 
Building Societies will have new 
opportunities. 


THE British government is gettin, 
of the housing business. 

At the end of the war, the E: 
found themselves faced with a s« 
shortage of houses. It was duc 
causes: inadequate housing faciliti 
fore the war, to which was add 
years of under-building because « 
concentration on war activities; the 
mal increase of population; and 
rapid tapering off of emigration 
for years had balanced the birthrat 
Britain. 

It was not until 1924 that te 
ernment got around to enact legis! 
which would remedy the situation 
that year, a housing subsidy was 
vided by the government. 

The fact that this subsidy has 
increasing at the rate of £275,06 
year is an indication in itself that 
plan was popular and that the B: 
had availed themselves of the aid oft 
by the government in providing 
cost homes for the poor 

Now the plan is being aband 
rather abruptly. There are 2 reas 
There's not money in the treasury 
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sre many demands for what there 
Officials are inclined to think other 
ses aré more urgent, principally be- 
: s privately constructed houses are 
field w renting at only about 18¢ a week | 
than those benefiting from the | 
ata tional subsidy. Subsidized rents at 
Ter. -; 9d compare with rents of privately | 
astructed houses at 8s 6d. 
Building Societies 
There is another reason for abandon 
ag the scheme with a clear conscience 
The British, for a good many years, 
save had Building Societies. The first | 
was established more than 100 years 
though it is only in the fast 50 
rs that they have become great insti- 
ns under rigidly enforced laws. It 
purpose of these Building Soci- 
s to make loans for the purchase of 
existing living quarters, assistance in 
having houses built or improved, or for 
» off mortgages. 








Britishers are tremendously enthusi- 
istic over the Building Societies. Their 
leposits are still mounting at a great 
rate. Im some cases, new deposits have 
|» been refused recently because the soct- 
ies have had difficulty in investing 

funds promptly and profitably. 

With the government subsidy re- 
wed, it is expected that private enter- 
rise will be stimulated and that there 
ll! be fresh demands on the societies 

loans. In some cases where com- 
inities find a greater need for houses 

1 can be supplied by private enter- 
rise, the local government will prob- 
bly sponsor new developments. 

LO Us Assured that the government is aban- 
need + doning any large-scale subsidy policy, 
itish private builders are expected to go 
new ahead now with big schemes which 
have already been proposed for rebuild- 
ing vast slum areas and reconditioning 
rural cottages. 








Zine Cartel 


CARTELS are popular in Europe. Some 
of them have proved more effective 
during the depression than others. 

Last week members of the inter- 
national zinc cartel conferred in Paris. 
Everyone but Belgium was in favor of 
extending the cartel’s present agree- 
ment for another 3 months. By this 
® greement, members are holding pro- 
duction to 45% of capacity, maintain- 
® 'g prices at a fairly reasonable level. 
= the Belgians are important pro- 
ducers but they can hardly stand out 


reer 








gainst the entire industry. If they 
return to the fold, it is likely that some 
of their important producers will take 
advantage of the new provision which 


ows members to produce above their 

quotas, provided they pay a fine on the 

over-amount. Very low-cost producers 

O yer can do this and still come 
: Out ahead 
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3rd Printing ... 


in response to continued demand— 


The 
AMERICAN CONSUMER MARKET 


No sales-minded executive should be without this economi 
document. Prepared after exhaustive study by the editors 
of The Business Week and run serially from April 27 to 
September 7, 1932. The only existing analysis of all ex 
penditures of all consumers for the past 12 years. Ina sin 
gle booklet, equipped with charts and tables. Order you: 
copy now—50c. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42d St.. New York City 








” Jittery “a 


NERVES? 


@ Hard day at the office? Hard evening at bridge, or 


theatre, or party? Coffee . . . more coffee . can’t 


sleep when you finally do get to bed? 


No wonder men’s nerves some times are jittery, when 


they need to be steady and calm. 


For the sake of the job, try cutting out caffeine. 
That’s the element in ordinary coffee which whips the 
nerves, pushes the heart, keeps you awake. 


Drink Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee, 97°, caffeine- 
free. A blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees. 
Delicious, fragrant. Nothing out but the caffeine. 


Enjoy this coffee any time, all the time, sleep well, 
feel better. If caffeine has been affecting your nerves 
adversely, you may miss it at first . . . but soon you'll 
feel serene, and enjoy your coffee just the same. 


7 
7 
Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle #3 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. )@ =" 
- oe 
4 € 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 7 Py ” 
Pu ” ot 
4 ‘ . 
Buy Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag ¢ o os 
Coffee from your grocer. Or, send Pg oi 0" . 
15 cents in stamps for a can and oS gh FX 
a booklet on coffee and health. a roe » 
Use this coupon. os “> oy 
Yao ws 
7 o* -* : 
So C a e) 
AS OS 
4 ie Ps Rs e 
; qe” os s oa ~~ st of 3 








Foreign Trade Boosts 


Germany makes new trade pacts with France and Canada 
which may be important indications of what’s ahead 
between now and the time the World Economic Confer- 


ence meets. 


It seems likely now that it will be June, 
at least, before the World Economix 
Conterence convenes Because virtu 
ally all the countries in the world will 
attend, it is important that the major 
problems be ironed out in advance, that 
the conference be faced only with the 
settling of final detatls, and ratification 
What happens in the meantime, 
therefore, becomes increasingly impor 
tant. In fact, each trade agreement 
which one major country makes with 
another is watched carefully because it 
may indicate a plan which will be 
adopted on a large scale at the meeting 
Considerable significance was at 
tached to the agreement which the 
French and the Germans made last 
week. Paris and Berlin have been nego 
tiating for some weeks for replacement 
of the old trade accord of 1927 
The new agreement has 3 features 
It is far more flexible than the previous 
one. The old treaty carried a provision 
that it could be voided by either side 
following adequate warning. If either 
was dissatisfied with the duty arrange 
ment on one item, for example, and 
demanded treaty adjustment, it meant 
remaking the entire treaty. The new 
agreement provides for flexible adjust 
ment of single items 
More important, the most-favored 
nation treatment is placed on a recipro 
cal basis. As the rates on individual 
items are adjusted, they automatically 
adjust themselves in the trade with othe: 
nations with which France, or Germany 
has most-favored-nation treaties 
Reciprocity Featured 
Finally, the new pact between the 
Germans and the French plays up the 
reciprocity idea. Its flexibility and _ its 
reciprocity features obviously have 
grown out of present unsettled and 
speedily changing trade problems 
France and Germany want to do busi 
ness with each other without fear of in 
terruption so have made their trade ar- 
rangement to fit 
Germany has made 
the French. After carefully shutting out 
all but the most essential imports for 
months, Germans evidently are willing 
to play up the French in the hope that 
that they will get some French financial 
backing. If, together, however, they 
start this scheme working, and can con 
vince some of their influential neighbors 
of the wisdom of the policy, there will 
be increased hope for success at the 


concessions to 


coming conference. 
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There was another trade agreement 
during the week involving Germany 
Berlin and Ottawa have signed a tem 
porary accord which should expedite 
trade between the 2 countries. It is to 
last for only 3 months but most Can- 
adians are inclined to think that it will 
be changed but little before being made 
a long-time trade agreement 

The new pact gives Canada most- 
favored-nation rights in Germany and 
gives German imports intermediate 
tariff rates in Canada. In 1931, Ger- 
many was fourth among Canada's ex- 
port markets, her fourth major source 
of imports. Aided by the new terms, 
Canada expects to expand her market 
in Germany for wood pulp, wall board, 
cheese, canned lobsters, and apples 
Germans look for larger markets in 
Canada for window glass, scientific ap 
paratus, manufactured products. 

France has been negotiating new tradc 
treaties with both Canada and _ the 
United States but nothing has as yet 
come out of the negotiations. 

Of more immediate notice is_ the 


prospect of new trade between Canada 
and Russia. Canadian ofhcials definitely 
bar imports of certain Soviet products, 
coal Last 


notably week there were 





quite definite rumors that Can 
been invited to barter 100,00( 


live cattle and 10,000 tons 
hides for an equivalent (abo 
lions) amount of Soviet oil 
and coal. At the same time, ( 
financial newspapers mentior 
Canadian Car & Foundry and 
Harris would like to see Can 
friendly toward Russia. Bot! 
large Soviet orders if Canada 
policy of discriminating agains 
imports. And Aluminium, Ltd 
has sponsored an exchange ot 
num for Soviet oil, seemed quit 
to do more business 

Not all developments during t 
were favorable to internation 
ness. Germany, by giving a pr 
to Rumanian wheat, cut the Arg 
prospects for selling to Cor 
Europe. France granted anot! . 
millions to wheat farmers, made 
more than ever likely that the 
would soon be entirely out of th 
market for wheat 


Armour Glass 


Britain has a new shatter-proo! 
twistable glass. An elephant re. 
fused to test it, but a 3-ton truck 
was equally impressive. 

OnLy 12 miles from _ not-t 
Liverpool is St. Helens, a smoky 
which Britons, with 


much det 
designate the seat of the Brit: 
industry 


Inhabitants—many of them 


rO ECONOMIC CONFERENCE—Prof. J. H. Williams of Harvard (left 
Prof. E. E. Day of the Rockefeller Foundation sail on the “Manhattan” to « 
in Geneva on the agenda for the coming world economic conference. 
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rool, 
nt re- 
truck 


- —_— 








rake 


flocked to 
the great Pilkington 
afternoon in Decem- 
The destinies of many St. Helenites 
bound up with the prosperity of | 
ngton s Britain's 

facturer. 
femporary bleachers were soon filled] 
an expectant crowd Then Pilk- 
Master of Ceremonies 


itt time these days 
erounds of 
tactory one 


biggest glass 


etons suave 
sed to a microphone, announced that 
our Plate Glass”’ about to be 
luced to the world } 
Non-Skating Pachyderm | 

a side entrance an clephant 
moved straight 





| 
was 


rom 
bered into the arena, 
rd a great sheet of the new glass. 
fo test the strength of our new 
The Master got no fur- 

The elephant was annoyed ath 

or possibly it was merely 
At any 


thing 
of jungle indisposition 

he refused to walk across it 

Not to have their show spoiled by} 

stupidity of an elephant, Pilking- 


| 





alled in a 3-ton truck to make 
st. Back and forth it moved over 
plate of glass Not a crack. 


sement in the audience turned to 
sy admiration. 

The new glass is designed to prevent 
ntering and to provide for bending 


A sheet 3 feet long and} 


nin use 


wide was fastened at either end] 
vises and twisted. Not a crack. 
Then it was placed next to the heating 
ent of a powerful clectric boiler 

1 on top of it another shect of ordi- 
glass was laid Each sheet of 

3 in. thick. When the heat 
ssed through the armour plate glass, 


‘ 


lass was 


shattered the second sheet. The 
rmour plate was unaffected 
The last test was a triumph. The 


lephant being still in a temper, the 
ruck was run onto a 1-inch sheet of the 
armour glass. Around it all a cable 
is attached. Then—with the Master 
of Ceremonies gaping with the audience 
a crane lifted it all high in the air.| 
[he glass bent but it did not break 

Digging In 

Shatter-proof glass is common in 
America’s advanced automobile indus-| 
try Britishers, however, have been 
slow to keep up with the competition 
Now, behind a tariff, they are digging 
in, trying to bring their industry up 
to date (So is the British steel industry.) 

They are not content to go after 
only the industrial market. Until re- 
ently foreign glass enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of the cheap trade in the 
United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia in| 
particular sending heavy consignments.| 
Mass production of cheap table glass- 
ware is now in active operation at the 
Sherdley Works of the United Glass 
Bottle Manufacturers, Ltd., also in St. 
H ‘ens. British products are finding al 
od market. The most expensive 

wls are selling for about 30¢. | 
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Words spoken in New York are heard simultane- 
ously in London, a signal circumnavigates the globe 
in less than a minute, and Boston may sound an 
alarm in Middlesex in far less time than it took to 


hang the lanterns in Old North. ® All honor: to 


A MEANS OF 


COMMUNICATION 


those who have made it possible to so project our 


voices through space. There is this need ol draw ing 


—_A MATTER 


ea . . s | y 
us sO together. There is this need, also, of cementing 


OF RECORD... 


these relationships by those older and more endur- 
ing forms —letters. Nothing will ever take the place 
of letters as a means of commun:cation and a matte: 
of record; nothing will ever exc eed, in durability and 


in excellenc e, the fine papers from the mills of Crane 


CRANE’S BOND IS A 100% NEW, WHITE RAG PAPER 





Crane's Fine Papers © MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Business Abroad 


World business starts 1933 auspiciously. 
Brazil ends moratorium on com- 
new trade 


Britain optimistic. 
mercial bills. Several 


Germany and 


treaties. Renewed 


fighting in the Far East and the widening breach between 
Italy and Yugoslavia are adverse factors. 


% 

Kurope 

EUROPEAN News Bureau (Cable) 
Trade agreements are outstanding news 
in Europe this week. There are several 
of them. France and Germany 
ample, have worked out a new arrange 
ment for carrying on their trade Its 
feature is its flexibility. It is obviously 
made to fit current rapidly shifting con 
that it is dis 


for ex 


ditions It now 
tinctly an advance step 

Germany has also made a new agree 
ment Canada. It, 
rary, though in this case both parties 
xpect it to become permanent after a 
3-month trial 

The significance of the 
ments is the obvious desire on the part 
of some of the big nations to start a 
round of new accords which will even 


secms 


with too, is tempo 


new agrec 


tually lead to the lowering of tariff 
barriers. Just now everyone is looking 
out for himself, but rec Iproc, | conces 
sions are likely later ° 


The most serious developments dur 
ing the week are the troubles between 
Italy and Yugoslavia and the revival 
ot fighting in the Far East 

The Italy-Yugoslavia controversy is 
nothing new It grows out of Italy's 
determination to dominate Albania and 
continued resistance to 
Italy has had a treaty with 


Yugoslavia's 
this policy 


Albania for some years which gives 
Italians special police privileges in 
Albania ‘when necessary." Not more 
than 2 years ago there was an Italian 


loan to Albania “without interest.”’ 
The new flareup is no doubt an out- 


growth of internal troubles in Yugo- 


slavia. Civil strife has weakened police 
prestige. There have been demonstra 
tions against the Italians This was 


aggravated by Italy's latest moves to 
assert her dominance in the little king 
dom of Albania. In this acute situa 
tion ts a powder keg large enough to set 
conflagration if not handled 


off a major! 


carefully 


Germany 


is still 


gains economically 


little 


more 


Optimistic 





making 


Britain is 


The 


has brought signs of expandir 
France is expected to bal 


ness 
budget only after 
de ncit 


covering a 
francs in part by reducing expen 
and in part by new taxation. I: 
Mussolini is rationalizing comp 
in industry by regulating the nu: 

industries which can be forn 


new 


the country 
program ot 
started in 

shipping industry, and of the 
banking system 


the 


France 


Country prepares for annual po 


litical 


Paris (Wirele 


ning 


lems 


scrap 


It is 


A 


one 


struge 


of 1.700 


more st 


planned economy 


r) —France 


over 


rationalization 


the budget 


at th 


of 1933 is faced with 3 vita 
an unbalanced budget, an 


treasury, an 


Paul-Boncour—Cheron 
remained 


d 


silent 


war 


on 


debts 


SO far 
combinatior 


all measur 


taken to balance the budget 

granted that the 
already been a presidential decr 
bidding any new enlistment of g 


It 


ment employees during 1 


means an estimated saving of 10 


lion 


must 


francs 


be 


This 


45 


1S insignin 





20,000,000 FRENCHMEN—And their unfranchised womenfolk are waiting to see if this new Paul-Boncour (fourth from left 


front) cabinet can keep on top in pending budget debates. 
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“Wait for Roosevelt” is the current French policy on war debt: 
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points to a probable renewal 

to reduce government salarics 

10% and 20° in salaries in 

business have become common 

st November, besides an appre- 

wcrease im part time work. The 

as a result, is increasingly in- 

to favor a like reduction of gov- 

salaries despite the loud pro 

s of functionaries, as well as 

rs and pensioners, are 

by powerful protective organiza 

hich lobby in their favor any 

question of reduction is raised 

Confidence in the present cabinet is 

parent than real. The majority 

Deputies are taking their vaca- 

and will not be returning 

iid-January for the commence 
the annual political battle. 






who 


now 


war debt discussion is almost 
po- A new feeling ts growing that 
et, t estion cannot profitably be re- 


ntil Roosevelt comes into office 
is expected that an all-round 

tory attitude the part of 

ind the United States will mak« 
some adjustment before th 
payment is due 


on 


Great Britain 


sentiment generally optimistic. 
Markets firm. Iron and steel, and 
coal. maintain recent gains. Tariffs 
bring many new industries. 


NDON (Cable)—There were no 
ng business gains in Britain this 
but the general tone is distinctly 

The iron and steel industry 

maintained recent gains, and coal 
cers are encouraged by better de 


mustic, 


f 
The steel industry received a Christ 
s present in the form of a £160,000 
for oil tanks for Haifa. This is 
rt of the business which is coming 
of the plan to open the Mosul oil 
Haifa is the port at the British 
of the pipe line from the oil field. 
Whessoe Foundry & Engineering Co 
ked the order. More than 8,000 

= tons of British steel will be used. 

Reports from the Clyde indicate that 
terest in shipbuilding is picking up 


wa 
) 


Outstanding optimistic factor was the 

overnment’s report that tariffs are re- 
onsible for 218 new industries in 

Britain, which will employ more than 
100 new workers. 

Year-end position is better than many 
ght it would be. National revenues 
the first three quarters of the fiscal 

have held up remarkably well. 
Vespite the embargo during the period 
€ conversion, there were more new 
| issues in 1932 than in 1931. 
bankruptcies, however, were up 281 
year, but the total was 292 below 


JANI 
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1924, the « 


the figure for ountry s worst 
year. 

British orders for Soviet timber prod 
ucts are agitating Canada and the Balti 
states. Canada still expects the British 


government to intervene when the pres 


ent Anglo-Sovict treaty expires next 
April And Canadians are doing some 


bargaining themselves with Soviet rep 


resentatives If it becomes an issue 
they will have something to give up in 
return for concessions on the part of 
the British 


Railroad news is a little more cheer 
ful this week The Southern Railway 
has opened its new electrified line con- 
necting London with Brighton and other 


South Coast resorts The present 
schedule provides 6 trains an hour. The 
run requires only 52 minutes. Cost of 
clectrification was nearly $10 millions 
London, Midland & Scottish reports 
better traffic during the holidays 

The Busine Week's London corre 


spondent reflects general feeling in the 
City when he predists that if any fur 
ther increases in taxation can be avoided 
in April (the fiscal year-end), and if 
the government can reduce further the 
balance of payments 
monthly trade figures, the coming year 
should advanced the work of ré 
covery which began with the inaugura 
tion of the National government in Sep 
tember, 1931. The only danger—a real 
one—is that external factor may 
help to precipitate another financial 
crisis and that attempts to cut wages in 
various trades may cause both an indus 
trial stoppage and new social resent 
ment at the capitalist system 
not likely contingencies 


on SUCCESSIVE 


sec 


some 


T hese arc 


Germany 


Darkening political horizon fails 
to lessen confidence in business re- 
covery. Moscow pays with gold, 
places large new orders. Japan 
buys steel for munitions, 

Politically, Germany 
The 
the 


BERLIN (Cable) 
is a little less optimistic this week 
Christmas truce is over and while 
Reichstag does not meet again at once 
it scems possible that von Schleicher 
will choose to face an election soon 
rather than try to work along ineffec- 
tively 

The tone of business, nevertheless, is 
confident Annual bank reports and 
other usually-reliable year-end surveys 
are hopeful. Money markets have 
been unusually easy for the year-end 
but this is due principally to self- 
financing by business and to the absence 
of government borrowing. The position 
of the Reichsbank has been strengthened 
by fresh gold shipments from Russia 

The steel industry has been stimu 


lated by a 70,000 ton order for pipes 


for Soviet Russia, and by heavy Jay 
nese orders of stecl allegedly for ti 
own munitions  ftactorics The un 
seasonal 30°% Novemb increase | 
automobile sales ts one ot ne 


factor 


. . 
Latin America 
Cosach is to be liquidated; will be 
operated on small unit basis again. 
Brazil thinks it unnecessary to 
continue moratorium on commer- 
cial payments. Argentina adjusts 


$18-million credits without de- 
fault. 

WHEN the rcorganization of Chile's 
vast nitrate industry was completed 
nearly years ago, and the 36 most 


important units in th nitrat< hicl 


brought under one _ control 
the world 


were 
Cosa h 
tacular attack on world markets by this 


, 
looked for a spe 


giant prod cer of natural nitrate. Gug 


genheims, who have had much to 

with the developing of Chilean nitrat 
and copper resources, were prominently 
behind the new organization, thougl 
nominally the Chilean government con 


roms 


trolled 51° of the stock, had 1 


in return for this control to abolish 
the oncrous export tax A nm 
process for recovering nitrat was 
augurated. It was a very expensiy 
process inasmuch as it demanded larg 
scale operation with expensive m 
chinery If ope rated at « pac ity, it was 
expected to bring down unit costs. That 
was the reason for bringing all the n 


trate companies under single control 
This week, after months of bickering 
Chile announced that Cosach—1t 
which $750 millions (much of it Amer 
ican and British) arc will b 
Two 


has 


invested 
liquidated months are allowe 
After that it is expected that the big or 
ganization will be completely decer 
tralized President Alessandri didn't 
say so, but bankers in this country think 
that capital will be heavily 
down. Bondholders are likely 
rather seriously. So far, however 
is no threat by Chile to repudiate any 
part of the indebtedness 
Chilean Reforms 
Alessandri announces a few 
policies significant to American busi 
ness. In the first place he pans foreign 
bankers for “ramming the 
throat of Chile Obviously he ts not 
going to be very friendly to 
bankers. Next he plans to reduce the 
value of the peso—perhaps to about 4¢ 
He will back new 
freedom of trade among the South 
American countries. He establish 
a new bureau to handle amortization of 
domestic and foreign debts. Chile 
a bad way, but these definite policies, it 
they can be put across, may start the 


written 
to suffer 
ther 


other 


loans down 


thes« 


efforts to stimulat 
will 


is in 
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country on a sounder economic program 
than has been followed in recent years. 

Next in importance among the week's 
developments in Latin America is the 
announcement from Rio de Janeiro that 
Brazil is not going to extend the mora- 
torium on commercial payments which 
expired Dec. 31. According to that 
plan, commercial bills which came due 
over a fixed period of time during last 
year were to be paid at the rate of 25% 
a month following the expiration of the 
moratorium. Now, evidently, there is 
sufficient exchange available to maintain 
these payments and at the same time to 
provide for immediate payment on cur- 
rent shipments. At least, exchange is 
promised within 90 days from the date 
the bills are presented. This allows 
some Iceway for times when an unusual 
amount of foreign exchange might be 
demanded at one time. Bankers are in- 
clined to view the prospect hopefully. 
Exporters are happy. Brazil has long 
had a favorable balance of trade with 
this country because of the large coffee 
business. Exchange should be available. 

The largest single shipment of Soviet 
petroleum products ever received in Rio 
Grande do Sul (Brazil's great province 
in the south which does not depend on 
coffee for its livelihood) has been de- 
livered. It included 4,700 barrels of 
gasoline, 9,500 of kerosene. and 5.000 
of gas oil. Another shipment of Rus- 
sian gasoline was received the same 
month by way of Montevideo. This is 
about one-third the quantity imported 
by British and American companies dur- 
ing the first half of the year 

Argentina has agreed to pay 5% of 


the $18 millions of short-term debts 
coming due between Jan. 1 and Apr. 
15. New York bankers will extend 
the loans covering the balance for 9 


months from their due dates 
Financiers are paying some attention 
to the continued progress being made 
by Mexico in the acquisition and re- 
opening of gold mines. It is inter 
preted as one more indication that the 
country is contemplating returning to 
the gold standard as soon as possible 


Far East 


Japan’s fresh drive south of the 
Great Wall upsets the so-called 
peace of North China. Business 
will be unsettled until the outcome 
is known. 


THE Chinese have tremendous faith in 
walls. Every old city and almost every 
modern village is surrounded by a wall. 
And China has been more or less pro- 
tected in the north for centuries by the 
Great Wall which is still an effective 
barrier to bandits along a part of its 
course. 

Last week the Japanese moved south 
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= RRS" 
Wide World 
CALL HIM FASCIST—Kenzo Adachi 
has formed the National League in 
Japan to back a plan for controlled 
His new party wants to 
abolish the cabinet favors 
instead a National of Stak 
responsible to the emperor. 


economy. 
system; 
Council 


of this wall for the first time in their 
Manchuria campaign (except for their 
sporadic thrust at Shanghai early last 
year). Actually, Shanhaikwan (the city 
which they occupied in the first day of 
fighting) is located on the very spot 
where the Great Wall comes to the sea. 
But it is on the inside of the wall. 
That is what threw all the Chinese in 
North China into a panic. They have 
dreaded this move ever since fighting 
started in Manchuria. Shanhaikwan 
itself is an unimportant place, but it 
stands as the outpost of Chinese power 
toward Manchuria When Chinese 
forces abandoned the city, Chinese 
along the entire 150 miles of railroad 
line between the port and Tientsin fled 
their homes 


Japan has a definite goal Ostensibly 





it is the province of Jeho! 
borders Manchuria on the we 
is sad enough news to the 


Jehol, to them, means 2 thing 
the old summer playground 
which has _ recent! 


empcrors 
turned into a vast homesteadir 
to which have migrated many 
from the crowded plains south 
of Peiping. Trade from most 
region percolated south to Pei; 
ing the empire. Lately, a good 
the traffic has moved to Muk 
thence to Dairen. 
Japan Wants Jehol 

The Chinese reason that Jay 
may extend beyond Jehol. If 
it is likely to include Tients 
Peiping. Tientsin is a great 
city which does the bulk of t! 
for North China. It is not a g 
though facilities have been prov 
handle a fair volume of ocean 
Peiping has lost something of 
importance since the governm 
to Nanking, but few of th« 
have actually transferred thei 
Officials travel south when ther 
to negotiate with Chinese « 
Otherwise they live and do the 
ness in old Peiping. Besides tl 
matic importance, Peiping 1s 
small industries and does an 
trade with the surrounding ar 

Spoils of War 


Both cities have suffered f: 
last 10 years of civil strife in 
but both show remarkable r 


both produce large revenues 
Chinese think that Japan has fou 
financial drain of consolidatin 
position in the less well organiz 
churia area too great, that Tol 
going to try to take over the 
plums to the south—Peipigg 
Tientsin—and control the vast r 
which comes annually out of that r 

This may prove to be untruc 
just possible that Japan knows t! 
already has more than she can | 
in Manchuria. But until the 
removed, business throughout th 
East will suffer from the uncertat 

No Fear of League 

Action by the League of Nati 
no longer feared in Tokyo. Ds 
the refusal by Japan to sign a 
aggression pact with the Soviets, ] 
nese officials evidently feel that 
have little to worry over as far 
Soviets are concerned unless the 
northward in their conquest. T! 
not likely. Japan has a healthy r 
for Soviet military strength. 

The Lytton report is to be consi 
again by the League in about 2 v 
This should bring up the entire 


thre 


} 


tion once more before the assen 
nations. Moves in North China, 
ever, will be influenced but little bj 
respect for the League’s wishes of 


world reaction. 
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Just published— 


“If our civilization is on trial, as so many 
say, here is the evidence. And whatever the 
verdict. here is also, if we will but use it 


aright, the means of reconstruction. 


New York Times 


RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS 


in the United States 


By the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends 
With a Foreword by HERBERT HOOVER 
Two volumes, 1568 pages, 6} x 9} 
$10.00 per set 


HIS is the latest and most comprehensive of a series of studies to provide factual surveys of certain basic aspects 
of our economic and social life which would serve as guides to the solution of the innumerable problems which 
wise in an industrial civilization. These studies have culminated in this work, the first coordinated survey of the 


stitutions and social forces of a great nation, the conflicting and constantly fluctuating interests of its citizens, 


ver to be undertaken. 


he magnitude of its scope, the accuracy and impartiality of its findings, combine to make it a work of unparalleled 


value to all persons who seek an answer to the questions: 





W hat kind of civilization have we built? 
T a » . — ‘ , ‘ P 
CONTENTS What kind of civilization are we creating for the future? 
VOLUME I 


Ferewend toy Shestece Bhcower, Pecsident of the [he twenty-nine separate Surveys which comprise the body of 

United States RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS present in factual detail a compre- 

\ Review of Findings by the Research Committee: hensive picture of a nation in the process of change. The bewil 

Introduction dering confusion of the problems which beset us; the mobility and 

suaaonene of Sous eanage complexity of the social forces which affect our institutions; the 
Problems of Biological Heritage ig . ° . ; , ; : 

Problems of Social Heritage astonishing contrasts in organization and disorganization which 


Problems and Policy 


é : everywhere exist; are clearly and impartially set forth. Yet from 
Che Population of the Nation / / / 


Utilization of Natural Wealth this welter of disjointed factors, often conflicting, changing at 
The Influence of Invention and Discovery ; : ‘ 
The Agencies of Communication unequal rates of speed, has emerged a clear and orderly view of 
Trends in Economic Organization = r hol f 2 ‘olvi d > hicl 
Shifting Occupational Patterns our society as a whole, of a soc ety evolving toward a state which 
oo Te Oa can be more accurately predicted and more intelligently controlled 
pan FEE Mesapeticen Communisics by an exercise of the fuller understanding of the meaning of 


The Status of Racial and Ethnic Groups American life which this work will help to bring about. 
Th Vitality of the American People 
The Family and Its Functions 





Tt Activities of Women Outside the Home . SOCSS CESS SE ES STESSEEESCSESSSSESESSESEEEEEEE SES EESEEEEEE TEESE EEEE EEE EEE 
. . 

VOLUME II : McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON : 

dhood and Youth : . , _ _ : 
Prey tay ay ? McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. ; 
Che People as Consumers : 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. : 
creation and Leisure Time Activities : , : 
Arts in Social Life Send me Recent Social Trends, 2 volumes, postpaid, for 10 days’ free examin ° 
Changes in Religious Organizations tion. I will send $10.00, or return the books, within 10 days of receipt : 
Health and Medical Practice : 
, - Name : 
Crime and Punishrnent : 
Privately Supported Social Work Address : 
Public Welfare Activities 
The Growth of Governmental Functions City and State : 
taxation and Public Finance > : 
Public Administration Position : 
‘aw and Legal Institutions Company : 
vovernment and Society (Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) H 
P Seeeeseeeeceeee 
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The Figures of the Week 


The year 1932 has closed without many regrets. 


In 


practically every industrial line, new lows of the century 


were reached. 


The chief hope lies in a belief that the 


irreducible minimum has been reached in steel, resi- 
dential construction, motor production, and _ trade. 
Banking and commodity prices show greater stability. 


THE steel industry faces the year 1933 
without great enthusiasm, but with con- 
siderable confidence that it could 
scarcely be worse than the year just 
closed. With production down to 
13,100,000 tons, a drop of 48% from 
1931, and 69% below the 10-year 


the United States. Pig iron production 
for 1932 reached a total of 8,686,443 
tons, according to lron Age, a decline 
of over 52% from last year’s level, 
while the world as a whole suffered a 
30% drop. Per capita steel consump- 
tion in the United States yielded its 





The displacement occurred 
pense of the building indust 
dropped to second place. Th 
industry, the third of the trio of 
steel consumers, has fallen in 1 
the third successive year, now o 
fourth place. The container 
has risen from fifth to third pla 
centage consumption ratios are 
lows: automotive 18%, building 
containers 119%, railroads 9°; 
1931 the ratings were: automotive 
building 17%, containers 8° 
roads 15%. 
Orders Held Back 
But the very depth of the dec! 
steel purchases forms the basis 
mild optimism. With the possil 
ception of public construction, 
up buying need has been accum 
that will be released on the first 
of a break in the business clouds 


average of the period 1922-1931, an claim to first place to Great Britain for 






























operating loss of $150 millions has the first time in many years, falling roads have neglected repairs, and 
been incurred. This amounts to about from 453 pounds to 242 pounds against drastically curtailed buying of 
$11 a ton. For the first time in 25 249 pounds for Britain. Estimates in- equipment. Class I railroads had 
years, chemicals flowing from steel dicate that in the past year, the United locomotives or 18% of the num! 


plants along the Mahoning River have States lost more ground relative to world the lines in need of repairs on D 


been insufficient to kill fish, a graphic production, producing but 27.5% of New freight cars placed in serv 
picture of the stagnation of the in- the total output against 379 to 589% the first 11 months of 1932 total 
dustry. in the period 1931 to 1932. against 12,328 in the same peri 

The slump in the home market has According to Steel, the automobile 1931. Only 2,398 freight cars w 
been more severe than for the world industry recovered first place as the order on Dec. 1 against 4,252 
as a whole, though price declines have most important steel consumer during ago. Some 37 new locomotives 


wrought as much damage abroad as in 1932, a position not held since 1928. added to the lines in 1932 against 
























| THE BUSINESS WEEK Five-Year 
Latest Preceding Year Average 
WEEKLY INDEX OF Week Week Ago (1927-1931) 
Dn SET 8 ausacecevesocscccccescoceesscscscses: “SES 51.5 63.5 
PRODUCTION 
a Oe OD, de na ncseucene sauegeunceeseeuss’s 14 13 22 54 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average i in thousands, 4 weeks a $3,782 $4,043 $5,594 $14,321 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) si *1,280 +1,396 1,066 1,401 
ik es uns eceee dese nad auseecies seame os 1,415 11,554 1,524 1,545 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... 2... eee eee 82 86 93 125 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... 49 51 62 81 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . te: : i oie eran aie $2,27 $2,967 $3,309 $4,966 
Money in Circulation (daily average, millions)........................-..45. $5,704 $5,734 $5,666 $5,065 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas wedi Oe aa ae i teen Eek er ee $.40 $.42 $.51 $.97 
ee eo haba shh sen sene enetas ed Wahewawea $.062 $.059 $.064 $.148 
Iron and Steel (STEEL composite, ton) Cat A ee Se ene ED ea ee $28.99 $28.91 $29.96 $32.78 
Ce Geren Cis BONNE, Ths)... 5 oc ccc tcecesccvcssevecscses $.048 $.048 $.070 $.131 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 =100)...... 1... ccc cee eens 57.6 58.5 66.3 86.1 
FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions)......... $2,171 $2,189 $1,970 $1,686 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) . Sr I rE ee a ee ee ee et oe ee eee re, SO $18,804 $18,874 $20,532 $22,065 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . $5,982 $6,037 $7,327 $8,570 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions)........ $4,315 $4,331 $5,777 $7,185 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $394 $395 $591 $2,998 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune)......................... $84.15 "$82.87 $90.09 $144.78 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) eee $77.67 $76.70 $77.45 $92.62 
Interest Rates—Cal! Loans (daily average, renewal)........................ 1% 1% 3.1% 5.5' 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) vees DNR Y 13-14% 3}-4% 4.2 
Business Failures (Dun, number) 485 525 612 440 
*Preliminary tRevised 
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losing the lightest year on record. Rail 
rders for the year are placed at about 
$3,000 tons against 684,000 in 1931. 

In the motor field the story is similar. 
Sales of passenger cars in the first 11 








————, 
mnths of 1932 numbered 1,050,716 
one gainst 1,830,577 in the same period of 
ge 31, a decline of 42.6%, while truck 
31) les numbered 170,891 against 300,- 
“07, a decline of 43%. Production of 
wks and cars will total around 1.4 
54 nillions, the smallest output since 1918. 
321 inuary steel operations will be sup- 
101 orted chiefly by the automotive indus- 
345 with Chevrolet, Ford and Chrysler 
lcading consumers. 
; Public Corfstruction 
25 (he building industry has been heav- 
4 supported by public funds in the 
65 st year. The clamor for reduction of 
governmental expenditures will un- 
btedly result in a sharp curtailment 
7 t bridge and highway construction. 
48 Hence the steel industry can anticipate 
8 ssening of demand from the con- 
31 truction industry. 
Coal production during the week pre- 
g the Christmas holidays main- 
- | a high level, with anthracite out- 
reaching the peak of the year. In- 
65 ‘trial consumption of bituminous 
70 ng November exceeded October by 
85 
8 ; December closes the construction year 
= ontracts of but $81.2 millions, the 
- : oint of the year. Part of the 
f ¢ is seasonal, but the contraction 
10 : ‘¢ from November is more severe 
in the past 4 years, while from 
all '927 imcreases were shown. On 
y basis, the decrease is even 
—_ I\NUARY 11, 1933 

















awarded in the 37 states was but slightly 
greater than $1,351 millions, a drop of 
56.3% from the none too high level 
of 1931. 

About half of the 1932 construction 
was financed by public funds which 
promise to be curtailed in 1933. In 
December as for the year, public works 
and utility awards dominated the in 
dustry. Awards of $43.3 millions in 
December placed the month 20% be- 
hind November (on a daily basis, 
26.3% behind). The year accumulated 
a total of $590.3 millions, or a drop of 
49.2% trom 1931 

Non-residential structures ranked sec- 
ond in importance with a total of 
$480.8 millions for the year, a decline 
of 57% from $1.1 billions of the pre 
ceding year. For December, awards 
aggregated $24.9 millions, a decrease of 
22%. 
The full force of the depression was 
felt in the field of residential building 
New construction barely exceeded $280 
millions, or far less than necessary to 
provide for the expanding population, 
even granting that the rate of increase 
has been perceptibly slackened. The 
decline from 1931 ts 65.5% In De- 
cember, awards fell below $13 millions, 
a decline of 32.69% from November 

Electricity generated in 1932 is estt- 
mated at 99% under 1931, though cur- 
rent for residential purposes maintained 
a level 3% above the preceding year 
Current for industrial use declined 
18%. Power generated duting the week 
Dec. 31 reflects the influence of the 
holidays. 

Carloadings refer to the week ending 
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gain over a year ago ts therctore not a 
fair comparison, since the week of Dec 
26, 1931 was affected by the holiday 
Miscellancous and than carlot 
freight suffered sharp contraction. Coal 
loadings run far above a year ago 
Check payments during the 
ending Dec. 28 fell to a new low with 
a drop of 23.59% from the preceding 
week. In New York City, the decline 
amounted to 38.49%. The period cov 
ered but 5 business days. The index 
remains unchanged at 53%. 
Circulation of Currency 
Currency circulation ts ending year 
below the midsummer peak, though 
this remains far in excess of require 
ments. The banking situation has been 
greatly improved, with suspensions re 
duced 38% in number and 58% in 
volume of deposits compared with 1931 
Some 1,444 banks closed in the past 
year; 2,323 in 1931. Deposits tied uy 
aggregate more than $731 millions as 
compared with $1,759 millions in 1931, 


less 


wee k 


according to the American Banke 
December closings number 105 
Commodity prices declined mor 


moderately during 1932 than in th 
preceding recent years. The National 
Fertilizer Association index based on 
476 commodities for the week ending 
Dec. 31 stood 10.8% below a 
ago, while during 1931 an 189% dro; 
occurred. 

During the first few days of 1933 
further slight reactions affected cocoa 
coffee, silk, rubber Cotton, sugar 
hides firmed. The non-ferrous metal 
markets were steady. Corn prices rose 
slightly; wheat showed little chang: 
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impediment. 


Money 


THE centrifugal force of easy money 
has pushed outward a little farther 
from the enormous pot of liquid funds 
at the foot of the economic rainbow 
Mortgage money rates have been cut 
from 54% to 59% by New York City 
lending agencies following closely on 
some cuts made by savings banks. High- 
grade bond prices are thrusting harder 
against the ceiling and dividend paying 
stocks have been a little stimulated in 
the increasing effort to obtain a yield 
on money. The government continues 
to borrow at ridiculously low rates, and 
some short-term Treasury paper actu- 
ally has been quoted at a minus yield 

Bank excess reserves continued to 
grow as the Federal Reserve un- 
dauntedly pursues its easy money policy 
in an attempt to stimulate trade. Steady 
additions to the gold stock as America 
draws the yellow metal magnet-like 
from all over the globe have the same 
effect as new open-market operations. 
And the gold inflow now is being sup- 
plemented by a return flow of currency 
from circulation. 

The increase in excess reserves seems 
gradually to be overcoming bankers’ 
unwillingness to expand. Considerable 


The Financial Markets 


Easy and plentiful money pushes hard at mortgage rates, 
high-grade bonds and bank lending policy, should reach 
business before long if present trends continue. 
tainty about government monetary policy is the chief 
Stocks continue to mark time. 


Uncer- 


uncertainty as to Congressional monetary 
policy and governmental deficits ac- 
count for the unusual slowness of this 
process. For the governmental policy, 
or lack of it, makes the whole future of 
monetary values uncertain, and holders 
of funds will not, therefore, extend 
themselves beyond immediate liquidity 
and safety. 

Thus bank credit continues on an 
even plane, with deflation checked for 
the time in the cities, but with no 
increases. The only evident trend, and 
this ever so slight a one, is toward an 
increase in holdings of bonds other 
than governments. Thus monetary case 
is not yet spreading beyond the 2 larg- 
est cities, though it must spread further 
for any appreciable effect upon business 
and prices. 

Specifically, during the last 2 months, 
excess reserves of banks in some 60 
leading cities have risen nearly $100 
millions to about $465 millions. Yet 
all but $5 millions of these are con- 
centrated in New York and Chicago, 
and stubbornly refuse to move outward. 
And since Chicago has only about held 
its own throughout this period, the 
whole increase seems to be in New 
York City. Virtually, the results of the 
1932 Federal Reserve policy thus lie 





locked in the arms of less 
banks. 

Meanwhile, rural and sma! 
banks are subject to further 


Their reserves have almost stea 
clined during the last 2 months 
tion in that sector has continuc 
spring seasonal return flow of 
may help them, but other fact 
not done so appreciably. 

Foreign exchanges continue rc 
steady with Germany believed 
improving its position through 1 
tion of capital and the pound 
holding its gains, though Wall 
thinks these are temporary 


al 

Stocks 

BROKERAGE business approa 
“broker” age as the stock market 
through the early days of 1933 
prices in the same narrow range- 


the hopeful call an accumulation ; 


and the gloomy a distributing 1 
Only an increasing degree of sel 
distinguished the activity as 
swung into the modern tem; 
looked more carefully before 
their money. Absence of appr 
bids or offers either above or bel 
rent prices is noticeable, 
traders of even such small clues 
ever, there were indications later 
week that the market may be s 
off its lethargy. 

Commentators have, as usual 
assiduously developing the tradit 
a spring rise, while connoisseurs 
chart point to the well-nigh imper 
ble bounces from quadruple bott 
indicating that appreciably lower 
are unlikely. Security-holders s! 
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irked unwillingness to sell, strength 
{ by some attractive dividends in this 
isy-money period, several completed 
rate financial readjustments, and 
. inyielding character of the business 
xes. Nor is the memory of last 
ner’s amazing rally, started from 
if stagnation, ineffective in curbing 
ld-be sellers and keeping would-be 
rs tense 
But it’s a Mona Lisa market. Where 
see a smile, others find a frown 
wed on its countenance by present 
| prospective earnings reports, lack of 
1s for improvement, and_profit- 
hing commodity quotations. To- 
and oil price cuts have proved 
irbing in latest weeks, the former 
ially affecting equities. That such 
tart for a mew year mean 
sant profits later on through inven 
write-ups is no present solace 
reasing signs of a governmental 
llock make nobody happy. And 
ncial eyes turn more and more 
rd Washington for clues, with the 


could 


", 


Street's growing conviction that politics 
guide the securities trend during 
of 1933 

Bonds 


URAGING strength continucs to be 

by high-grade bonds and their 
nduring firmness—of a character 
has hitherto been a genuine pre- 
f of recovery—is a favorable omen 
¢ financial skies. A gratifying num- 
4 high-quality investment issues, 

utilities and governments, have 
deen pushed to the ceiling of their 
tices by the combined forces of 
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easy money, scafcity value, strenuous de 
sire for safety and the New Year ¢ 
investment demand. A _ handful have 
been pushed through that ceiling 

The traditional next step—refunding 
to lower fixed charges and flotation of 
new issues providing for capital ex 
penditures—appears measurably 
if it can be assumed that present trends 
will continue 

But the heavy Uncle Sam 
still refuses to break the jam. The un 
balanced budget and inordinate floating 
debt effectively curb private borrowers 
and would-be productive issues, if any 
are left to the R.F.C 


near 


hand of 


The only other section of the bond 
list to show strength is the foreign 


Continued buying, mostly from abroad, 
has sent many especially Ger 
mans, to the highest points of many 
months. Foreigners thus keep on pay 
ing their debts at 35¢ to 50¢ on the dol 
lar despite their reported financial dith 
culties. The good repute of Canadian 
issues suffered when the city of Calgary, 
Alta., paid interest on its American ob 
ligations in Canadian dollars, subjecting 
investors to the loss of exchange 
Elsewhere irregularities prevailed 
Lower-grade bonds are little dissimilar 
from equities and fluctuate, as equities 
on earnings and hopes. Railroad loans 
of late so highly volatile, are suffering 
from a new phase of disinvestment, as 
investors are discounting additions to 
the 10 receiverships which already have 
occurred. Wall Street expects such ad 
ditions soon, despite some possible im 
provement in the | rail financial 


1ssucs, 


general 
position this year. The New Year added 
11 defaults to the Stock Exchange bond 
list. 





For Attorneys 





The new 30-story Girard Trust 
Company Building offers ideal 
accommodations for attorneys and 
business men. Located in the heart 
of Philadelphia’s business and 
financial district, convenient to 
the City Hall and the railway sta- 
tions, it adjoins the banking house 
of the Girard Trust Company, 
thus placing the banking, safe 
deposit and trust facilities of the 
Company at the immediate dis- 
posal of tenants. 
Attractive office 
available. 


Rental Office Room 1704 
Rittenhouse 2542 
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A full-size issue of The Bus- 
iness Week has been pre- 
pared, entitled “Advertisers 
Issue.” Written in char- 
acteristic editorial style, it 
fully describes the paper, 
its philosophy, features, 
markets and unique circula- 
tion. A copy will be mailed 
to advertising men, and 
other properly interested 
persons, upon request. 
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New Patterns 


Ir is a commonplace to observe that this is a 
world in which the only thing constant is 
change, but those charged with the direction of 
American business, industry, and finance must 
make this truism the very core of their philoso- 
phies. Inability to recognize and meet change 
is one of the most fruitful sources of business 
failure. As we read the signs, this will be even 
more true in the years immediately ahead than 
in the dizzy decade just past. 

How vast, how fundamental have been the 
changes in American life, how sweeping they 
will be henceforth, never has been driven home 
so forcefully as in the two thick volumes just 
published under the colorless title of “Recent 
Social Trends’’—the report of 500 investigators 
named by the President in 1929. 

Consider a few samples of subjects here 
treated, and their implications to business: 

We are approaching a stationary population 
much faster than is generally supposed. Before 
the end of the century, at 145 to 190 millions, 
we shall have ceased our growch. We can no 
longer plan, then, on the basis of ever-expand- 


“ing markets—unless we eternally expand the 


purchasing power of this stationary population. 
And our average age already is higher; will go 
on rising. What does that mean in designing 
consumer goods? In employment policies? In 
provision for care of the aged? 

Inventions multiply; “there is no reason to 
think that technological development will ever 
stop. On the contrary, there is every reason to 
expect that more new inv entions will be made 
in the future than in the past.” The machine 
becomes more and more important. Society is 
slow in adjusting itself to this fact. There are 
serious adjustments to be made. Shall they be 
guided with good will? Or shall they degener- 
ate into hateful class struggles? 

Sometimes change is spectacular. Sometimes 
it creeps almost unobserved into our economic 
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system. We think of the concept of p 
property as unchanging and sacred. Yet 
right of a man to do what he will with his 
property has been curbed here and there 
we are startled when this report brings tog:t! 
in one place a list of things that have 
going on quietly over the years. Govern: 
these students believe, is destined to pla 
ever greater rdle in business. The “forgot 
man” will invoke its protection and its sery 
the corporation will demand its aid. 

“It is doubtful whether any earlier decade i 
the country’s history had seen the wholesal 
adoption of so many new goods, such consider 
able changes in the habits of consumers, as the 
years 1920-1929.” That trend has not changed 
The battle between new things and old will g 
on more bitterly than ever. 

Many of these and a thousand more find 
ings of the report will be challenged. What 
cannot be challenged is the broad concept oi 
social life as a dynamic thing. 

‘A nation advances not only by dyn: 
power, but by and through the maintenance o! 
some degree of equilibrium among the movin 
forces. Unequal rates of change make zones o! 
danger and points of tension.” 

The broad problem is, “How can society im 
prove its economic organization so as to mak 
a full use of the possibilities held out by the 
march of science, invention, and engineer! ing 
skill, without victimizing many of its workers 
and without incurring such general disasters as 
the depression of 1930-1932?” 

Economic planning? The reporting commit 
tee thinks this phrase ‘‘a social need rather than 
a social capacity. 

“But is it beyond the range of men’s capacit 
some day to take the enhancement of social wel: 
fare as seriously as our generation took the win 
ning of a war?” 
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